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FOREWORD 


Before  you  come  to  page  one,  this  foreword  hastens 
to  explain  the  scope  of  The  Rebellious  Woman  in  the  Modern 
American  Novel* 

A  sampling  process  is  used;  not  every  rebellious 
woman  appears  here  by  any  means.    A  panoramic  view  of  the 
heroines  of  the  period  has  been  taken.    The  thesis  does  not 
pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  search  for  every  feminine  rebel; 
there  are  only  some  examples  here.     The  approach  is  that  of 
a  literary  Gallup  Poll.    However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
more  thorough  investigation  would  warrant  the  same  general 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 


E.  F.  M. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  growth  of  realism  and  the  emergence  of  natural- 
ism in  the  modern  American  novel  have  been  hand-in-hand  with 
the  increasingly  frequent  use  of  the  rebellious  woman  as  a 
heroine.    These  pages  are  meant  to  show  in  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  heroines  which  have  filled  our  recent  novels 
that  the  rebellious  type  of  feminine  character  appears  more 
and  more  often  in  a  main  role.    No  longer  is  the  prominent 
woman  character  always  a  sweet  delicate  girl  played  upon  by 
the  sophistication  and  traditions  of  European  civilization, 
like  Isabel  in  Henry  James's  Portrait  of  a  Lady.    Neither  do 
we  have  a  penitent  and  chastened  sinner  who  atones  for  her 
breaking  bf  the  seventh  commandment  by  being  publicly  shamed 
as  Hester  Prynne  in  The  Scarlet  Letter .     Much  more  common, 
instead,  is  the  woman  character  who  rebels  in  some  way  against 
the  standards  and  approved  lanes  of  behavior  set  up  by 
society. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  rebellious  woman 
is  the  sole  type  of  heroine  in  the  modern  novel;  that  is  not 
at  all  true,  of  course.    Other  types  of  leading  feminine 
characters  have  come  in  this  period  with  Miss  Lulu  Bett  (1920) 
by  Zona  Gale,  the  story  of  a  small-town  girl,  pathetically 
imposed  upon  and  made  a  drudge  by  her  own  sister  and 
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brother-in-law  and  by  a  philanderer  who  abandons  her. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  contributed  to  exalt  the  provincial 
worth  of  Vermont  as  in  The  Bent  Twig  where  the  boy  and  girl 
settle  happily  at  home  after  she  has  refused  a  rich  but  too 
bold  suitor  and  after  he  has  yielded  his  Colorado  possessions 
to  his  employees.    A  wind  has  been  a  heroine  as  in  Storm  by 
George  Stewart,  and  John  Erskine  used  a  figure  from  history 
for  his  heroine  in  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  (1925). 

Never  do  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  rebellious 
heroine  appears  now  for  the  first  time.    Defoe's  story  of 
the  prostitute  and  thief,  Moll  Flanders,  back  in  1722,  and 
Esther  Waters,  the  novel  of  a  seduced  servant  girl  by 
George  Moore  in  1894,  show  that  English  authors  had  already 
treated  the  sinner  as  the  center  of  a  book.  Hawthorne's 
The  Scarlet  Letter  has  been  mentioned. 

However,  the  aim  here  is  to  indicate  that  the 
rebellious  woman  has  been  and  is  a  central  factor  in  the 
structure  and  subject  matter  of  the  recent  American  novel. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  authors  of  these  women  have  said, 
"I  am  going  to  write  of  a  rebellious  woman."     Not  at  all,  but 
she  exists  in  much  of  our  important  modern  long  fiction. 

Let  us  be  definitive  about  the  term  "rebellious." 
The  woman  rebels  in  the  modern  American  novel  fall  into  two 
categories:     those  who  find  a  custom  of  society  which  limits 
or  curbs  their  intentions  and  who  renounce  the  authority  of 
any  such  regulation.     Secondly,  there  are  those  who  are 
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called  unconventional.     The  unconventional  ones  may  be  mild 
infringers  of  conventions  who  break  or  ignore  minor  social 
rules,  or  the  resistance  to  convention  may  express  itself 
in  serious  erring  and  the  breaking  or  contemplation  of 
breaking  the  seventh  commandment. 

The  rebellious  woman  is  actively  a  non-conf ormer • 
In  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  she  holds  no  respect  for 
the  social  code  in  whole  or  in  part,  her  procedure  is  to 
conduct  herself  as  she  pleases  in  line  with  her  own  con- 
victions.   Social  censure,  sometimes  ostracism,  is  the 
expected  result  of  the  rebellion  although  we  must  wait  for  a 
study  of  individual  cases  to  see  the  consequences  of  each 
revolt • 

The  unconventional  woman  may  be  guilty  through  her 
own  disregard  for  custom  or  because  of  association  with 
someone  who  has  such  a  disregard.    Her  infractions  vary  in 
value  and  in  weight.    The  seriousness  of  her  mistake  changes 
as  social  conditions  change.     Lily  Bart  in  The  House  of 
Mirth  broke  a  minor  convention  when  she  attempted  millinery 
work  in  a  small  shop  in  New  York.    Owning  such  an  enterprise 
would  have  been  readily  approved,  but  Lily  had  no  money  and 
taking  such  a  menial  job  brought  her  only  ridicule.    She  was 
doing  something  which  was  not  considered  genteel  or  proper 
for  a  woman  of  her  station;  Lily  was  unconventional. 

Among  those  who  are  serious  transgressors  are 
those  who  commit  adultery,  are  tempted  to,  or  who  are 
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suspected  of  having  done  so.    Sister  Carrie,  in  the  book  of 
the  same  name  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  ignored  custom  in  this 
extreme  manner.     Innocent,  bewildered  by  Chicago  life,  and 
discouraged  at  not  finding  work  to  fulfill  the  hopes  which 
had  brought  her  from  her  country  home,  Carrie  was  an  easy 
victim  of  a  bluff  salesman  she  met  on  the  train.     The  sub- 
stitution of  a  second  man  was  a  natural  step  in  Carrie !s 
thinking,    Hurstwood,  the  second  lover,  had  more  money,  more 
intelligence,  more  understanding;  he  loved  her  more. 
Sister  Carrie  chose  her  own  way;  she  traded  herself  for 
material  comfort--and  her  story  was  banned  from  the  reading 
public  for  eleven  years. 

One  more  definition:     in  the  use  of  the  word 
"heroine"  there  is  connoted  no  sense  of  heroism  or  the 
qualities  of  the  heroic  spirit.     The  word  here  follows  closely 
definition  three  in  Webster1 s  Unabridged  Dictionary:  "the 
principal  female  person  figuring  in  a  remarkable  action....," 

With  whom  shall  we  compare  this  new  rebellious 
woman?    What  was  a  heroine  like  before  this  time?  The 
American  novels,  young  and  small  in  number  until  the  modern 
period,  had  done  little  with  women  characters.  Hepzibah, 
in  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  (1851),  is  an  indistinct  figure, 
living  in  the  family  homestead  where  she  proudly  cherishes 
what  is  left  of  the  Pyncheon  fortune.    Her  life  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  unreal  influence  of  the  past.     Phoebe,  the 


poor  little  relative  who  comes  to  live  in  the  Pyncheon 
household  in  Salem,  is  pleasing  and  young  and  little  more. 
Both  Hepzibah  and  Phoebe  were  romanticized.  Nevertheless, 
Hawthorne  had  done  more  with  the  feminine  character  than 
Cooper  or  Melville.     The  Scar let  Letter  (1850)  is  his 
bulwark  against  rivalry  in  this  field  in  his  time. 

Louisa  Alcott  in  1868  brought  out  a  book  that 
concentrated  on  women  as  leading  characters.    Little  V/omen 
was  strongly  presaging  the  realism  that  would  develop  with 
William  Dean  Hov/ells.    Women  characters  have  essential 
pa"'t3  in  A  Modern  Instance  (1882)  and  A  Hazard  of  New 
Fortunes  (1890),  to  name  only  two  of  Howells's  novels. 
Daisy  Miller  (1879)  by  Henry  James  focus sed  attention  on  a 
simple  American  gir^s  travels  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  1881  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  also  by  Henry  James,  found 
its  central  interest  in  the  European  adventures  of 
Isabel  Archer,  her  entanglement  with  Gilbert  Osmond,  an 
American  who  has  been  in  Italy  for  thirty  years,  her 
tremendous  thirst  for  seeing  things  on  her  tours  through 
Florence,  Rome,  Egypt,  Turkey,  etc.    Finally  the  author  tells 
of  her  unhappiness,  her  fear  of  herself,  and  the  sense  that 
she  has  forfeited  her  own  liberty  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  World.    Henry  James  paid  substantial  attention  to 
women  characters  in  his  role  as  objective  spectator  and 
recorder  of  life. 


Thus  it  is  that  a  composite  picture  of  the 
American  heroine  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  is 
bound  to  be  vague.    We  cannot  point  out  an  Evelina  as  in 
Fanny  Burney!s  book  of  1778  or  find  an  equally  good  picture 
of  an  English  girl  of  1816  in  a  book  like  Jane  Austen^ 
Emma,     In  1853  there  is  Lucy  Snowe  in  Villette  by 
Charlotte  Bronte'  by  whom  we  may  form  a  partial  conception 
of  the  English  heroines  of  that  time,    Evelina  was  timid 
and  retiring  and  easily  shocked.    Her  whole  system  was 
sensitively  tuned  in  a  tender  ladylike  existence.  Even 
the  mention  of  love  would  unnerve  her.    That  perfect 
gentleman  and  gentle  wooer,  Lord  Orville,  was  admired  and 
esteemed  greatly  by  Evelina,  we  know,  and  yet  even  he  had 
to  broach  the  subject  of  affection  with  the  most  possible 
delicacy  lest  she  be  shocked.    How  convenient  it  would  be 
to  have  an  American  Evelina  whom  we  could  set  up  as  a 
conventional  girll    Then  it  would  be  expedient  to  speak  of 
our  rebellious  heroines. 

Emma  is  not  so  likable  as  Evelina,  but  Miss  Austen' 
heroine  is  typical  in  many  respects  of  her  time.    Emma  is, 
first  of  all,  of  the  well-to-do  country  aristocracy.  She 
is  interested  only  in  feminine  things,  and  in  her  day  those 
included  painting  a  little,  singing  and  playing  the  piano 
not  too  well,  planning  dances  and  visiting  quite  often,  and 
being  interested  in  your  friends1  love  matches  a  good  deal. 


Lucy  Snowe,  created  in  Villette  by  the  eldest  of 
those  advocates  of  feminism,  the  Bronte*  sisters,  is  from 
a  poorer  stratum  of  society  than  either  Evelina  or  Emma, 
but  Lucy  i3  exemplary  of  the  young  woman  who  was  venturing 
to  earn  her  own  way  in  the  middle  ISOO's.     We  know  that 
Lucy  is  authentic  since  Charlotte  herself  was  a  governess 
in  Miss  V/ooler's  School  in  1835,     Moreover,  Lucy  Snowe' s 
teaching  experiences  in  Belgium,  as  narrated  in  Villette , 
are  based  on  the  author's  own  sojourn  there. 

A  glimpse  at  the  lives  of  these  women  of  the 
English  novel  may  help  clarify  our  picture  of  the  heroine 
before  the  advent  of  the  modern  novel.    At  least,  over  a 
period  of  years  from  1778  to  1853,  in  three  superior  novels, 
the  heroine  is  certainly  not  rebellious  or  unconventional. 
Until  1832  in  England  and  somewhat  later  in  the  United  States 
a  heroine  was  expected  to  be  romantically  drawn.  During 
the  main  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  moral  question 
and  Victorianism  forbade  a  rebellious  woman  gaining  a 
foothold  as  the  center  of  attention  in  more  than  a  very  few 
novels • 

The  trend  of  celebrating  the  rebel,  the 
iconoclast-of-custom-and-convention,  is  due  to  several 
forces.    One  of  the  strongest  is  without  doubt  the  growing 
emancipation  of  woman  all  over  the  world  but  especially  in 
this  country,  in  England,  and  in  Australia,   (if  we  are  to 
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base  our  beliefs  upon  the  passage  of  bills  for  woman 
suffrage).    Women  were  being  granted  privileges  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  exclusively  to  the  other  sex.    World  War  I 
hastened  this  process  along.     The  vacant  positions,  the  jobs 
which  had  to  be  done,  the  labor  shortage--all  these  served 
as  an  undeniable  impetus  for  making  sharers  of  women, 
(These  conditions  prevail  today  in  an  even  more  marked 
degree.    The  predominance  of  women  in  defense  and  maintenance 
work  now  is  bound  to  make  women  irrevocably  confident  of 
their  equality  with  men,)    Women  had  been  working  outside  of 
the  home  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution,     In  the  early  Twentieth  Century  they  were  told 
how  necessary  they  were  to  the  successful  and  sufficient 
output  of  material. 

Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  rebellious  woman 
served  as  a  reaction  to  the  prim,  retiring,  modest  woman 
who  was  generally  accepted  as  the  model  of  ideal  womankind 
up  until  the  end  of  the  Victorian  Period,  Virtuous 
womanhood  did  not  disappear,  heaven  forbid,  nor  did  it  fall 
into  the  minority,  but  there  was  now  a  new  kind  of  woman 
who  asserted  herself  in  freer  ways  unencumbered,  very 
often,  by  any  regard  for  convention. 

The  outspokenness  and  the  frankness  of  the  French 
realists--Flaubert  and  Zola--and  the  readiness  to  deal  with 
any  subject  of  D.  H,  Lawrence  and  James  Joyce,  an  English 


and  Irish  writer  respectively,  are  certainly  indisputable 
influences  in  bringing  the  rebellious  woman  into  the 
limelight.     The  American  novelists  caught  quickly  the  new 
viewpoints  of  the  Europeans,  especially  of  the  French,  and 
realism  blazed  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  too.  The 
positive  willingness  of  the  realists  to  paint  any  word- 
picture  or  relate  any  irregular  or  abnormal  scene  from  life 
was  a  force  in  establishing  as  heroines  women  of  every 
gradation  of  "bad." 

Specifically,  each  of  these  women  had  a  reason 
for  her  rebellion*    Most  frequently  appearing  on  the  list 
of  causes  are  love  and  passion  for  a  man.    The  rebellion 
in  these  cases  usually  took  the  form  of  mating  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  sometimes  bringing  forth  a  child.  A 
desire  for  money,  comfort,  or  social  position,  or  a 
combination  of  these  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  common  cause 
for  rebellion.    A  small  percentage  of  the  women  revolt 
because  society  seems  unjust  to  them.     (Most  of  us  are  not 
philanthropic  rebels,  evidently.)    They  see  the  rewards 
of  the  wicked  and  the  ill  fortune  of  the  virtuous  and  rise 
up  angrily  and  mutinously  against  an  order  which  allows 
such  a  system  to  exist. 

The  women  whose  mistakes  are  laid  bare  here 
were  given  birth,  literarily  speaking,  between  1893  and 
the  present.    Rebels  gained  admission  by  the  date  of 


publication,  despite  the  setting  in  which  their  novelists 
may  have  placed  them,  both  as  to  time  and  place. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  panoramic  view  of  the  women  whose  actions  bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  "rebellious"  suggests  that  a  certain 
section  of  this  could  certainly  be  titled  The  Popularity 
of  Sin.    The  rebellion  of  most  of  these  lovely  women,  and 
you'll  notice  that  not  many  books  get  written  about  the 
other  kind,  was  the  rebellion  against  the  trip  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  which  would  have  legalized  the  heroine's 
attachment  to  the  hero.    But  give  credit  where  it  is  due: 
sometimes  marriage  seemed  impossible  or  impractical  to  the 
lovers*     In  A  Farewell  to  Arms  Catherine  and  Frederic  Henry 
meet  in  an  army  camp  in  Italy,    Civil  law  restrictions  on 
marriages  of  mixed  nationalities  involve  red  tape  and 
waiting--so  they  pretend  they  are  married,  Hemingway's 
amazing  gift  is  to  create  a  fresh,  new,  attention-holding 
story  with  the  old  words,    English  words  have  double  effects, 
"Words  are  like  glass--they  obscure  whatever  they  do  not 
help  us  to  see."*    But  Hemingway  stands  by  us,  adding  to 
our  consciousness,  pointing  our  impressions  for  us.  We 
cannot  look  distastefully  at  the  story  when  Hemingway's 
temperament  reaches  out  and  numbs  us  to  the  illegality  and 

*Joseph  Joubert  from  Thoughts  on  the  Meaning  of  Life 
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awakens  us  to  the  pathos  and  poignancy.     These  two  people 
are  caught  In  the  war  machine,  wanting  to  be  married,  but 
only  half-heartedly,  wanting  more  to  belong  to  each  other. 

Note  the  indifference  in  the  following 
conversation  between  the  soldier-lover  and  Fergy,  a  friend 
of  Catherine1 s  and  a  nurse  like  her»    The  lover's  protests 
are  part  of  a  game  they  played.    Not  that  he  loved  Catherine 
less;  marriage  was  just  not  important, 

"'Will  you  come  to  our  wedding, 
Fergy?'  I  said  to  her  once,     QELenry  is 
telling  the  storyO 

"'You'll  never  get  married,' 

"'We  will.' 

" 'No  you  won' t , ' 

11 'Why  not?' 

"'You'll  fight  before  you'll 

marry. ' 

"'We  never  fight.' 

"'You've  time  yet.' 

"'We  don't  fight.' 

"'You'll  die  then.    Fight  or 
die.    That's  what  people  do.     They  don't 
marry. ' 

"I  reached  for  her  hand.  'Don't 
take  hold  of  me,'  she  said.     'I'm  not 
crying.    Maybe  you'll  be  all  right  you 
two.*** 

-"-A  Farewell  to  Arms  by  Ernest  Hemingway,  Page  115 

Even  Fergy  had  caught  the  philosophy  of  the  front, 
the  desperate  fatalism  of  some  of  the  campaigners  who  had 
been  in  Italy  long  months  watching  men  be  killed  and  trying 
to  save  what  there  was  of  the  wounded ♦    But  convention  still 
exerted  an  influence  strong  enough  to  make  them  talk  about 
marriage  one  night.    Henry  has  suggested  a  legal  ceremony 
to  Catherine,  regardless  of  the  formalities  of  Italian  law. 


"'But,  darling,  they'd  send  me 

away. 1 

"'Maybe  they  wouldn't.' 

"'They  would.    They'd  send  me 
home  and  then  we  would  be  apart  until 
after  the  war. ' 

"'I'd  come  on  leave.1 

"'You  couldn't  get  to  Scotland 
and  back  on  a  leave.    Besides,  I  won't 
leave  you.    What  good  would  it  do  to 
marry  now?    We're  really  married.  I 
couldn't  be  any  more  married.' 

" ♦ I  only  wanted  it  for  you. ' 

"'There  isn't  any  me.  I'm 
you.    Don't  make  up  a  separate  me.' 

"'I  thought  girls  always  wanted 
to  be  married . ' 

"»They  do.    But,  darling,  I  am 
married.     I'm  married  to  you.    Don't  I 
make  you  a  good  wife?' 

"'You're  a  lovely  wife. '"-::- 


*Ibid.,  Pages  122  and  123 


In  thia  conversation  the  girl  lines  up  reasons 
against  making  herself  respectable.     She  has  the  opportunity 
to  reinstate  herself  as  proper  in  Fergy's  eyes*    We  know 
from  Catherines  own  lips  that  this  is  her  first  affair. 

"'Then  nothing  worries  you?1 

"'Only  being  sent  away  from 
you.  You're  my  religion.  You're  all 
I've  got.' 

"'All  right.    But  I'll  marry 
you  the  day  you  say.* 

"'Don't  talk  as  though  you  had 
to  make  an  honest  woman  of  me,  darling. 
I'm  a  very  honest  woman.    You  can't  be 
ashamed  of  something  if  you're  only  happy 
and  proud  of  it.    Aren't  you  happy? '"-* 

Voila,  and  the  problem  is  settled  for  thera.  The 
constant  threat  of  death,  the  keyed-up  intensity  of  their 
lives  shoves  them  into  a  state  of  mind  where  the  fundamental 
truths  of  life  dominate  everything.    Existence  becomes  a 
routine  of  eating,  fighting,  sleeping,  fighting,  which  goes 
on  and  on  broken  only  when  wounds  force  them  to  take  time 
out.    The  love  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for  each  other  is  a 
natural  addition.    Catherine  Barkley  and  Frederic  Henry  met 
at  a  time  when  man  was  engaged  in  savage  hateful  killing, 
when  art  and  literature  were  of  no  use,  and  only  science 


*Ibid.,  Page  123 
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with  its  murderous  destroying  weapons  of  steel  and  chemicals 
gave  proof  that  civilization  had  progressed.  The 
insignificance  of  anything  but  food  and  sleep  and  love  is 
partially  told  in  a  talk  Gino  and  Henry  had  in  the  Italian 
lines  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     The  Austrians  were 
thought  to  be  planning  an  attack,     Gino  is  an  Italian 
patriot. 


n,'»Ve  are  big  eaters.    I  am  sure 
there  is  plenty  of  food.     It  is  very  bad 
for  the  soldiers  to  be  short  of  food.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  difference  it  makes 
in  the  way  you  think?1 

"»Yes,»  I  said.     'It  can't  win 
a  war  but  it  can  lose  one.* 

"'We  won't  talk  about  losing. 
There  is  enough  talk  about  losing.  What 
has  been  done  this  summer  cannot  have  been 
done  in  vain,1 

"I  did  not  say  anything.     I  was 
always  embarrassed  by  the  words  sacred, 
glorious,  and  sacrifice,  and  the  expression 
in  vain.    We  had  heard  them,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  rain  almost  out  of  earshot, 
so  that  only  the  shouted  words  came  through, 
and  had  read  them,  on  proclamations  that 
were  slapped  up  by  billposters  over  other 
proclamations,  now  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
had  seen  nothing  sacred,  and  the  things 
that  were  glorious  had  no  glory. ... .n« 


In  a  painful,  wild  retreat  where  men  jammed  the 
roads  through  small  villages  and  over  bridges,  Henry  abandons 


*Ibid.,  Pages  195  and  196 
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the  remnants  of  his  troops  and  travels  west  to  Milan,  hiding 
his  identity.    He  and  Catherine  cross  a  lake  to  Switzerland, 
posing  as  sports  enthusiasts.     Their  pleasure  in  being 
together  away  from  the  war  is  idyllic. 


"'Don't  talk  about  the  war,'  I 
said.     The  war  was  a  long  way  away. 
Maybe  there  wasn't  any  war."* 


Catherine's  child  is  born  dead,  and  she  dies  soon 
afterward.    Hemingway  achieves  magnificently  the  sense  of 
utter  defeat  the  young  couple  feel  as  they  meet  another 
fundamental  truth  of  life,  one  which  they  cannot  surmount. 


"The  nurse  opened  the  door  and 
motioned  with  her  finger  for  me  to  come, 
I  followed  her  into  the  room,  Catherine 
did  not  look  up  when  I  came  in,     I  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  bed.    The  doctor 
was  standing  by  the  bed  on  the  opposite 
side.     Catherine  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
I  bent  down  over  the  bed  and  started  to 
cry, 

"'Poor  darling,'  Catherine  said 
very  softly.     She  looked  gray, 

"'You're  all  right,  Cat,'  I 
said,     'You're  going  to  be  all  right.' 

n'I'm  going  to  die,'  she  said; 
then  waited  and  said,   'I  hate  it.' 

"I  took  her  hand."** 


*Ibid.,  Page  262 
**Ibid.,  Page  353 


How  can  this  be  censored?    Why  does  Eos  ton  turn 
up  her  thin  Puritannical  nose  disdainfully  at  this  heart- 
rending story?    It  is  sinful,  they  say;  it  uses  bad  language. 
But  Hemingway  is  unusually  delicate  in  his  use  of  dashes  and 
unprinted  spaces.    Admit  it,  Mr.  Censor,  it  is  the  reader's 
mind  which  creates  the  obscenity.    Better  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  ugly  sensational  stories  of  the  cheap 
magazines  which  fill  the  newsstands^  sir. 

Police  Commissioner  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  after 
reading  Strange  Fruit  said  it  contained  "the  boldest  indecent 
passages  I  have  ever  seen"  and  withdrew  the  volume  from 
circulation.    What  a  pity;  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth,  but 
he  is  shutting  his  eyes  and  closing  his  mind  to  disgusting 
magazine  fiction  that  is  available  to  all  at  25  cents. 

We  cannot  place  the  brtmt  of  the  blame  for  the 
depicting  of  sin  on  any  person,  group,  or  force.    But  are  we 
going  to  shake  Victorian  heads,  purse  our  mouths  primly,  and 
blame?    As  it  has  been  pointed  out,  any  subject  had  become 
proper  material  for  literary  expression.     Eugene  O'Neill  used 
frustations  and  sexual  complexes  as  subject  matter  in  Desire 
Under  the  Elms  and  Strange  Interlude .     Muriel  Rukeyser  showed 
that  physical  love  has  a  niche  in  poetry  in  Ceiling  Unlimited . 
The  novel,  a  longer  form  without  the  sugges tiveness  of  poetry 
nor  the  visual  contact  of  the  drama,  which  is  appreciated 
through  stage  directions  when  read, --the  novel  got  into 
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difficulties  with  a  shocked  public.    There  was  a  question  of 
the  artistry  in  setting  down  in  print  the  animal  attraction 
of  men  and  women  for  each  other. 

Does  it  depict  life?    E.  L.  Mencken,  champion  of 
Dreiser,  wanted  this  question  used  as  the  test.     Then  it's 
art.     In  this  way  Mencken  responded  to  the  protests  of 
Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  E.  More. 

Years  before  the  humanist-naturalist  battle  was 
won,  and  some  will  vow  it  never  was,  the  realists  and 
naturalists  were  using  any  subject  content  they  wished. 
Moral  will  and  ethics  swayed  them  not  at  all.  Simultaneously 
Woman  (will  you  forgive  the  capital)  arose,  the  mother  of 
the  race,  convinced  of  her  innate  equality  with  man  and 
breathlessly  eager  to  be  recognized  as  independent  by  the  men. 

Perhaps  that  very  yearning  to  be  acclaimed  as  equals 
by  men  has  led  women  into  the  "lower  depths"  in  their 
rebellions.    A  woman  has  more  than  a  modicum  of  obstinacy 
and  pride.     Doing  men's  work,  earning  similar  salaries, 
gaining  like  educational  advantages --it  was  a  natural  sequence 
of  events  for  woman  to  make  sex  a  part  of  that  new  freedom. 

Along  with  the  women  who  rebelled  because  they 
wanted  to  we  find  those  weaker  souls  who  sank  into 
unconventionality  because  it  was  the  easier  way.  With 
Magg ie  in  1893,  we  find  a  heroine  who  ended  her  life  as  a 
streetwalker  because  she  had  chosen  the  simplest  way  to  her 
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to  avert  starvation  and  "bestiality  at  home.    Women  like 
Maggie  were  made  rebels  by  circumstances;  the  rebellion  was 
forced  on  them.     Security  and  love  were  dangled  before  their 
eyes  and  they  fell  easy  victims. 

*  #  x  *  *  *         *  * 

It  is  not  such  a  far  cry  from  the  confident, 
emancipated  woman  of  today 'a  novels  to  the  tragic  story  of 
Maggie  as  one  might  think.    The  account  of  her  miserable  life 
is  a  milestone  marking  the  general  use  of  a  new  kind  of 
viewpoint,  an  unsentimentalizing,  journalistic  style  which 
omitted  no  details.     Stephen  Crane  asked  the  publisher  who 
refused  to  print  the  story  if  it  were  "too  honest."  Crane 
was  not  alone  as  a  writer  who  carried  the  approach  of  a 
newspaperman  into  novel  writing.    Frank  Norris  and 
Theodore  Dreiser  used  the  same  treatment. 

Poor  Maggie  I    Of  all  our  rebellious  heroines  she 
probably  had  the  least  fire  in  her  spirit,  the  least  wish  to 
be  a  rebel.    Yet  Maggie  gave  herself  as  much  as  Catherine 
Barkley  did.     It  is  hard  to  say  that  she  had  a  choice;  to  her 
there  was  none. 

Maggie  is  a  frail,  pathetically  ignorant  daughter 
of  drunkards  who  quarrel  incessantly,  seldom  have  enough  to 
eat,  and  beat  their  three  children  regularly.    Driven  out  of 


the  house  "by  her  mother's  brutality,  Maggie  falls  in  love  and 
lives  with  a  boasting,  flashy  barkeeper  until  he  is  attracted 
by  another  woman.    From  that  point  on,  her  short  life  is  that 
of  a  prostitute  as  she  finds  it  impossible  to  go  back  home 
or  work  with  the  people  who  know  what  she  has  done. 

Maggie  is  a  novel  of  a  woman  who  was  unconventional 
in  the  most  censurable  way*    Her  poverty  and  helplessness  led 
her  deep  into  wrongdoing.    She  chose  to  go  to  her  lover 
rather  than  endure  the  vileness  of  slum  life. 

There  is  no  moral  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  author. 
All  Stephen  Crane  does  is  present  a  direct  and  vivid  story 
without  any  commentary  on  its  injustice.    Even  when  Maggie 
drowns  herself  at  the  conclusion,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
because  she  must  pay  for  her  rebellion  from  decency.  Maggie 
gives  her  life  because  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the 
squalid,  hopeless  existence  into  which  she  was  born. 

Though  thoroughly  shocked  by  Maggie ,  the  American 
public  was  still  not  ready  for  another  prostitute-heroine 
when  Sister  Carrie  came  out  in  1900.     Carrie  gets  on  the 
"primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire"  for  a  reason 
comparable  to  Maggie's:     she  cannot  withstand  the  privations 
of  poverty  nor  can  she  resist  the  lure  of  a  lover  waiting 
with  money  and  refuge.    But  Carrie  has  one  positive  trait 
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which  neither  Maggie  before  her  nor  Jennie  Gerhardt  after  her 
possessed.     Carrie  is  ambitious  socially.     She  is  impressed 
by  the  huge  city  of  Chicago  where  she  has  come  to  find  work, 
and  she  is  eager  to  be  orje  of  the  well-dressed  people  who 
enjoy  the  gaiety  and  amusements  of  such  a  wonderful,  worldly 
place . 

Timid  as  she  is,  Carrie  soon  finds  a  place  in  a 
factory  at  $4.50  and  she  is  jublilant  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  joys  she  may  have.     Drouet,  a  chance  acquaintance  on  the 
train  and  a  drummer  of  disarming  boldness,  had  given  her 
previews  of  the  possibilities  of  the  city.     See  her  after 
being  hired  for  the  machine  job: 

"She  walked  out  into  the  busy 
street  and  discovered  a  new  atmosphere. 
Behold,  the  throng  was  noving  with  a 
lightsome  step.     She  noticed  that  men  and 

women  were  smiling.  Ah,  the  long 

winter  in  Chicago — the  lights,  the  crowd, 
the  amusement 

The  incessant  labor  at  the  humdrum  mechanical  work 
tires  and  discourages  Carrie  thoroughly,  however,  and  she 
longs  to  escape. 

"She  felt  as  though  she  could 
hardly  endure  such  a  life.    Her  idea  of 
work  had  been  so  entirely  different.... 
By  three  o'clock  she  was  sure  it  must  be 

s-Sister  Carrie  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  Page  30 
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six,  and  by  four  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  to  note  the  hour  and  were 
letting  all  work  overtime • 11  * 


We  can  see  what  is  coming  as  she  complains  of  her 
lot.     The  pittance  she  earns  so  painfully  is  consumed  by 
her  board  bill  at  her  sister's  where  Carrie's  penny-pinching 
brother-in-law  welcomes  the  added  income  in  the  family. 


"On  the  first  Saturday  night 
Carrie  paid  her  board,  four  dollars. 
Minnie  had  a  quaver  of  conscience  as  she 
took  it,  but  did  not  know  how  to  explain 
to  Hanson  fCarrie' s  brother-in-law]  if 
she  took  less.     That  worthy  gave  up  just 
four  dollars  less  toward  the  household 
expenses  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
He  contemplated  increasing  his  building 
and  loan  payments.    As  for  Carrie,  she 
studied  over  the  problem  of  finding  clothes 
and  amusement  on  fifty  cents  a  week.  She 
brooded  over  this  until  she  was  in  a  state 
of  mental  rebellion.  "-*■>«- 


Enter  the  villain  I    But  to  Carrie  he  was  no  villain; 
he  was  a  gallant  rescuer.    With  no  money  to  buy  heavier 
clothes  for  winter  Carrie  had  been  absent  from  work  with  a 
cold  and  had  lost  her  job.     The  scene  is  set. 

Melodramatically--and  coincidence  plays  too  large 
a  part  in  Dreiser  of tentimes--Drouet ,  the  drummer,  appears 
and  takes  her  to  dinner.     He  thrusts  "soft,  noiseless  green- 
backs" into  her  hand.     Carrie  makes  her  decision  as  she  pits 


*Ibid.,  Page  45 
**Ibid.,  Page  61 


the  disappointment  of  returning  home  to  Wisconsin  against 
the  magnetism  of  the  city  where  she  can  stay  if  she  accepts 
Drouet' s  help. 

Rebellion  against  convention  can  he  the  result  of 
cowardice.     When  it  is  easier  to  slip  from  grace  than  to  act 
according  to  the  letter  of  social  law,  rebellion  is  easy. 
Sometimes  "the  letter  killeth,"  and  it  takes  no  courage  to 
"catch  the  nearest  way"  in  this  case. 

Carrie  took  the  nearest  way,  not  without  regret 
once  in  a  v/hile  afterwards,  however,  but  such  a  feeling  soon 
pas  sed  • 

"There  was  always  an  answer, 
always  the  December  days  threatened.  She 
was  alone;  she  was  desireful;  she  was  fear- 
ful of  the  whistling  wind.     The  voice  of 
want  made  answer  for  her."* 

Comfort  and  becoming  clothes  held  Carrie  to  Drouet, 
and  she  began  to  have  a  poise  and  air  of  confidence  in  her 
new  life.     Her  state  of  mind  is  prepared  for  Drouet1 s  friend, 
Eurstwood,  when  the  suave  restaurant  manager  appears. 
Hurstwood  and  Carrie  grow  more  and  more  interested  in  one 
another.     To  Hurstwood,  Carrie  is  the  eternally  feminine,  a 
haven  of  sweetness  and  delight;  to  Carrie,  Hurstwood' s 
attentions  are  flattering  and  the  man  himself  represents  the 

*Ibid.,  Page  104 
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well-to-do  life  she  worships.     They  run  away  to  Montreal 
together. 

The  new  twist  v/hich  Dreiser  used  in  Sis ter  Carrie 
is  the  omission  of  any  castigation  for  Carrie's  sins.     It  is 
Kurstwood  who  becomes  a  pitiful  figure.     His  life  becomes 
empty  and  futile.    He  gave  up  his  family,  social  connections, 
and  money  to  possess  Carrie:  all  his  wealth  went  to  his  wife. 
Before  fleeing  from  Chicago  he,  unknown  to  Carrie,  stole 
f 10, 000  from  his  employer's  safe,  but  he  returned  it  when 
detectives  followed  him  to  Canada.     The  couple  settle  in 
New  York,  Hurstwood  buys  a  part  interest  in  a  bar  of 
mediocre  value,  and  they  are  contented  for  a  while. 

As  time  passes  Hurstwood 's  present  income  is 
insufficient  to  pay  for  the  luxuries  they  enjoy,  and  his 
theft  prohibits  his  going  to  any  business  acquaintance  to 
raise  money.     Carrie  grows  restless  and  longs  for  wealth. 
She  is  alv/ays  impressed  by  the  stage  plays  she  sees. 


"That  night  the  pretty  little 
flat  seemed  a  commonplace  thing.     It  was 
not  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
enjoying.  should  say  not  0     She  saw 

the  servant  working  at  dinner  with  an 
indifferent  eye.     In  her  mind  were  running 
scenes  of  the  play."-* 


Carrie's  moodiness  and  desire  for  finer  life  are 
heightened  by  Hurstwcod's  ill  fortune  in  business  and 

*Ibid..  Page  345 


inability  to  find  new  work.     Over  a  period  of  months  their 
funds  go  alarmingly,  and  Carrie  decides  to  try  to  secure 
stage  work  which  she  likes  and  in  which  she  has  shown  some 
skill  as  an  amateur. 


"On  the  morrow  Carrie  reported 
promptly  and  was  given  a  place  in  the  line. 
She  saw  a  large,  empty,  shadowy  play-house, 
still  redolent  of  the  perfumes  and  blazonry 
of  the  night,  and  notable  for  its  rich, 
oriental  appearance.     The  wonder  of  it 
awed  and  delighted  her.    Blessed  be  its 
wondrous  reality.     How  hard  she  would  try 
to  be  worthy  of  it.     It  was  above  the  common 
mass,  above  idleness,  above  want,  above 
insignificance.     People  came  to  it  in  finery 
and  carriages  to  see.     It  was  ever  a  centre 
of  light  and  mirth.    And  here  she  was  of 
it.     Oh,  if  she  covld  only  remain,  how 
happy  would  be  her  days  iw* 


Ah,  Carrie,  the  bright  lights  were  always  beckoning 
you,  and  you  hurried  along  in  search  of  them,  leaving  the 
man  who  loved  you  to  die  alone  1    For  Hurstwood  found  no  work; 
his  pride  kept  him  from  taking  just  anything.     Carrie  moved 
to  better  rooms.     Hurstwood  begged  and  then  lonely,  beaten, 
spiritless,  committed  suicide. 

Carrie,  a  woman  who  lived  contrary  to  one  of  society' 
most  important  conventions,  prospered.     It  is  little  wonder 
that  this  novel,  neglected  until  the  publication  of  Jennie 
Gerhardt  in  1911,  was  hailed  with  the  second  book  as  a  new 
spirit  in  literature. 

ttlbid..  Page  425 
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$  tt         *         *         x         *         ft  ft 

If  Jennie  Gerhardt  were  painted  in  water  colors,  it 
should  be  gray  with  one  thin  crimson  streak  through  it  because 
Jennie's  life  was  gray,  but  her  complete  love  for  Lester  was 
a  thread  of  light  which  gave  her  joy. 

Jennie  is  no  rebel  when  we  find  her  with  her  mother, 
seeking  work  as  washwomen  in  a  hotel  in  order  to  support 
their  destitute  family  of  eight,     Jennie  then  is  sweetly 
innocent  and  uncomplaining. 

"No  one  had  ever  heard  her 
rudely  complain  though  she  often  thought 
of  the  hardness  of  her  lot.     She  knew  that 
there  were  other  girls  whose  lives  were 
infinitely  freer  and  fuller,  but,  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  be  meanly  envious;  her 
heart  might  be  lonely,  but  her  lips  continued 
to  sing."* 

Jennie  would  have  remained  moral  and  conventional 
if  the  exigencies  of  her  family  had  not  driven  her  to  relieve 
their  distress  in  the  only  way  she  knew.     Senator  Brander, 
middle-aged,  wealthy,  polished,  and  near-perfection  to  a 
naive  girl  like  Jennie,  gave  her  and  Mrs.  Gerhardt  laundry 
at  the  hotel  where  they  worked.     Inevitably  the  rich 
politician  became  attracted  to  the  young  Jennie  and  gave  her 
little  gifts  for  herself  and  her  family.    A  climax  came  with 

ft Jennie  Gerhardt  by  Theodore  Dreiser f  Page  16 


Jennie's  brother's  arrest  for  pushing  coal  off  a  freight  car 
so  that  his  young  brothers  and  sisters  might  gather  it  up. 
The  fine  is  $10;  it  night  as  well  have  been  $1000.  Although 
Brander  has  been  warned  by  Mr,  Gerhard t  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  Jennie,  the  girl  slips  out  to  Brander 's  hotel 
room  after  every  other  possible  source  of  borrowing  the  money 
has  been  considered.     Certainly  Jennie  had  a  choice  here 
although  her  desperate  need  for  the  money  and  her  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  when  she  received  it  made  her  unconscious  of 
a  choice.    But  she  had  one--and  in  making  it  she  became  a 
rebel  against  convention.     She  has  just  received  the  news 
from  Brander  that  her  brother  has  been  released.  Picture 
the  scene  —  Jennie  is  really  Little  Nell  I 


"'Oh,'  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  and  stretching  her  arms  out 
toward  him.     There  were  tears  of  grate- 
fulness in  her  eyes. 

"He  saw  them  and  stepped  close 
to  her.     'Jennie,  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
cry,'  he  entreated.     'You  angel  I  You 
sister  of  mercy  I    To  think  you  should  have 
to  add  tears  to  your  other  sacrifices.' 

"He  drew  her  to  him,  and  then 
all  the  caution  of  years  deserted  him..... 
He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. ■» 


Dreiser  loves  to  have  his  women  characters  kissed 
"again  and  again;"  it  is  a  cliche"  with  him.    But  goodness, 


-::-Ibid.,   Page  76 


didn't  they  tell  their  daughters  anything  in  those  days? 
Jennie  knew  though;  she  was  "already  years  older  in  thought 
and  act."*    Then  a  perverse  slap  of  fate  tumbled  Jennie's 
house  of  cards.     This  man  who  had  promised  to  marry  her,  who 
was  to  have  sheltered  her  and  protected  her,  died.  Jennie, 
pregnant  and  shamed  "before  her  family  except  for  the  loving 
and  patient  understanding  of  her  mother  who  made  more  clement 
decisions  in  view  of  causes,  prepares  to  leave  her  home. 


"Jennie  entered,  wearing  her  one 
good  dress  and  carrying  her  valise.  There 
was  fear  in  her  eyes,  for  she  was  passing 
through  a  fiery  ordeal,  but  she  had  become 
a  woman.     The  strength  of  love  was  with 
her  "** 


Dreiser  draws  a  curtain  over  the  incidents  of  the 
next  period  in  Jennie's  life  but  protests  as  he  feels  the 
need  to  do  so. 


"Surely  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  this  attitude.  The 
teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  deductions 
of  biology  should  find  more  practical 
application  in  the  daily  reasoning  of 
man.    No  process  is  vile,  no  condition  is 
unnatural.11*** 


-slbid.,  Page  80 
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***Ibid.,  Page  98 


It  becomes  possible  for  Jennie  to  return  to  her 
family  when  her  father  finds  work  outside  of  Columbus  which 
necessitates  his  living  away  from  home.     She  leaves  her 
infant  daughter  with  her  mother  while  she  works  as  a  lady1 a 
maid  for  a  society  woman.    But  Jennie  is  not  to  remain  in 
the  road  of  uprightness  long;  her  beauty  and  her  pliancy  to 
the  artful  approaches  of  charming  males  draw  her  into  uncon- 
ventional byways . 

Her  employer  has  a  visitor,  Lester  Kane,  whose 
feeling  toward  Jennie  is  "chemical."     What  a  man  he  seems  to 
be  as  he  rushes  her  off  her  feet  I     (V/hat  chance  has  the 
girl?) 

"'I  want  to  talk  to  you,1  he  said. 
1  Where  do  you  live?1 

n,I-I-f  she  stammered,  and  blanched 
perceptibly.     !I  live  out  on  Lorrie  Street.' 

"•What  number?1  he  questioned, 
as  though  she  v/ere  compelled  to  tell  him. 

"She  quailed  and  shook  inwardly. 
'Thirteen  fourteen,'  she  replied  mechanically. 

"He  looked  into  her  big,  soft-blue 
eyes  with  his  dark,  vigorous  brown  ones. 
A  flash  that  was  hypnotic,  significant, 
insistent  passed  between  them. 

"'You  belong  to  me,'  he  said. 
'I've  been  looking  for  you.  When  can  I 
see  you?'"*- 


*Ibid.,  Page  129 


This  temptation  might  have  come  to  nothing  as  the 
Senator's  might  have  if  a  second  catastrophe  had  not  descended 
on  the  Gerhardts.     Jennie's  father  "burned  his  hands  severely 
at  his  work j  the  ceasing  of  hi3  own  wage  and  the  added 
expense  of  his  presence  at  home  and  the  need  for  medical  care 
created  a  critical  situation.     Jennie's  realization  of  how 
she  could  help  at  home  weighted  the  balance  that  was  already 
tipped  for  yielding.     She  could  not  easily  explain  it  to 
herself  except  that  "she  belonged  to  him  temperamentally  and 
he  belonged  to  her."-"- 

Her  family  had  gradually  accepted  her  back  into  the 
home  although  her  father's  Calvinistic  conscience  quailed 
before  the  sin.     Jennie  thought  of  his  horror  if  he  knew  of 
her  entering  into  another  unsanctified  relationship  with  a 
man.     Lester,  though,  was  generous  with  money  and  soon  the 
two  of  them  had  announced  to  the  family  that  they  were  to  be 
married  and  were  off  to  New  York  and  other  cities  where  Lester 
travelled  as  a  representative  of  his  father's  company.  After 
a  while  Jennie's  little  daughter  was  taken  to  live  with  them. 

Always  Lester  spoke  of  perhaps  legally  marrying 
Jennie,  and  she  in  turn  looked  forward  to  it,  but  nevertheless 
the  wish  for  marriage  was  never  strong  enough  with  her  to  make 
an  issue  of  it.     Jennie  rationalized  and  continued  as  she  was. 


-x-Ibid.,  Page  131 
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"Lester  explained  that  their 
differences  in  standards  of  morals  were 
due  sometimes  to  climate,  sometimes  to 
religious  beliefs,  and  sometimes  to  the 
rise  of  peculiar  personalities  like 
Mohammed.     Lester  liked  to  point  out  how 
small  conventions  bulked,  in  this,  the 
larger  world — Admitting  that  she  had  been 
bad — locally  it  was  important,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  sum  of  civilization,  in  the  sum 
of  big  forces,  what  did  it  all  amount  to?"*- 


Once  while  travelling  in  Europe  Jennie  and  Lester 
met  an  old  flame  of  his,  and  Jennie  teased  him  about  the 
possibility  of  his  running  off  with  the  object  of  an  old 
infatuation.     Lester  is  surprised  at  her  tolerance,  but 
Jennie  replies  like  a  true  rebel: 


U|I  know,  but  a  man  and  a  woman 
ought  to  want  to  live  together,  or  they 
ought  not  to--don't  you  think?    It  doesn't 
make  so  much  difference  if  a  man  goes  off 
for  a  little  while — just  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  stay — if  he  wants  to  come  back  at 
all.*"** 


Shades  of  the  green-eyed  god  I    Jennie's  unselfishness 
was  extreme,  and  she  proved  it  soon.     The  death  of  Lester's 
father  disclosed  a  particular  stipulation  in  his  will:  Lester 
was  to  be  cut  off  in  three  years  if  he  did  not  marry  Jennie 
and  he  was  to  receive  $10,000  a  year  if  he  did  marry  her.  If 


*Ibid.,  Pages  305  and  306 
**Ibid.,  Page  311 


he  left  her,  he  would  get  a  goodly  share  of  an  estate  worth 
millions.     A  representative  from  a  law  firm  reveals  this  to 
Jennie,  and  Jennie  decides  to  leave  Lester.     He  marries  a 
woman  of  his  own  station,  and  in  his  last  illness  sends  for 
Jennie.     Her  mother,  father,  daughter,  and  lover  had  all 
gone,  one  by  one.     Jennie  is  alone  and  "before  her  was 

stretching  a  vista  of  lonely  years  w* 

These  three  women,  Maggie,  Carrie,  and  Jennie,  were 
pawns  of  the  conquering  male,  forced  by  need  and  the  amative 
impulse  into  a  rebellion  against  an  established  social 
arrangement . 


-sib id.,  Page  430 


CHAPTER  III 


People  have  a  way  of  always  suspecting  the  worst 
when  a  fellow  human  being  makes  a  misstep.     That's  what  makes 
gossip  so  enjoyable,  and  that's  why  the  sensational  newspaper 
sells  so  readily. 

The  rebellious  -woman  is  frequently  blamed  unjustly 
for  her  actions  and  expressions  of  individuality.     Once  in  a 
while  she  escapes  censure  entirely,  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lily  Bart,  a  woman's  attempt  to  be  independent 
is  criticized  more  severely  than  the  unconventionality  warrants 

Lily  is  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  having  lost  both  her 
parents,  and  until  she  is  about  thirty  her  small  income  is 
quite  adequate.     Lily  knov/s  all  the  rules  of  New  York 
society  and  conforms  charmingly  to  the  fashions,  visiting  here 
and  there  with  friends.     It  is  these  friends  who  begin  to 
persuade  her  that  she  ought  to  be  married;  every  girl  ought 
to,  they  say.    Loss  of  money  playing  bridge  and  Trills  for 
opera  clothes  make  her  decide  to  turn  her  charms  toward 
Percy  Gryce,  a  dull  but  wealthy  bachelor.     Lily  has  hated 
the  feeling  that  she  was  a  parasite  on  the  hospitality  of 
her  friends;  as  Gryce's  wife  she  would  never  have  financial 
worries.     Born  into  society  and  comfort,  she  cannot  live  any 
other  way. 
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"Her  whole  being  dilated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  luxury;  it  was  the  background 
she  required,  the  only  climate  she  could 
breathe  in.    Eut  the  luxury  of  others  was 
not  what  she  wanted.    A  few  years  ago  it 
had  sufficed  her:     she  had  taken  her  daily 
meed  of  pleasure  without  caring  who  pro- 
vided it.     Now  she  was  beginning  to  chafe 
at  the  obligations  it  imposed,  to  feel 
herself  a  mere  pensioner  on  the  splendour 
which  had  once  seemed  to  belong  to  her.M* 


At  a  house  party  for  the  week  end  Lily  woos  Gryce. 
Playing  cards  and  smoking  cigarettes  are  wicked  occupations 
in  the  staid  prudish  mind  of  Percy  so  Mly  pretends  that  she 
does  not  indulge  in  such  things.     When  Lily  spends  an  after- 
noon with  Lawrence  Selden,  an  old  friend  and  another  guest, 
Bertha  Dorset's  jealousy    is  the  cause  of  spoiling  the 
match  for  Lily.    Bertha  wants  Selden  and  insidiously  gossips 
about  Lily  to  Gryce. 

Desperately  requiring  money  for  her  gambling  debts 
and  bills,  Lily  appeals  to  Gus  Trenor,  husband  of  one  of 
Lily's  closest  friends.     Trenor  is  in  an  investment  house  and 
is  cajoled  and  pleased  by  Lily's  request  that  he  invest  her 
income  more  profitably  for  her.     Planning  to  have  an  affair 
with  her,  Trenor  turns  over  money  of  his  own  and  Lily  spends 
it  thinking  it  gains  from  her  stock.     Trenor' s  attempt  to 
collect  his  money  in  an  amorous  manner  wakens  Lily  to  the 
compromising  situation  in  which  she  has  unconsciously  put 
herself.     Trenor  is  very  angry. 


-"-The  House  of  Mirth  by  Edith  Wharton,  Pages  39  and  40 


"'Of  course  I  know  now  what  you 
wanted --it  wasn't  my  beautiful  eye3  you  , 
were  after — but  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Lily, 
you've  got  to  pay  up  for  making  me  think 
so-- ' 

"He  rose,  squaring  his  shoulders 
aggressively,  and  stepped  toward  her  with 
a  reddening  brow;  but  she  held  her  footing, 
though  every  nerve  tore  at  her  to  retreat 
as  he  advanced. 

"'Pay  up?'  she  faltered.  'Do 
you  mean  that  I  owe  you  money?' 

"He  laughed  again.     'Oh,  I'm 
not  asking  for  payment  in  kind.'"* 


Lily  Bart  fled  from  that  scene  with  loathing,  but 
the  story  that  she  had  accepted  money  from  Trenor  is  circulated 
and  very  few  believe  Lily  innocent. 

Bertha  Dorset  establishes  friendly  relations  with 
Lily  and  asks  her  to  be  one  of  their  party  in  a  yachting  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean.     Mrs.  Dorset  stays  ashore  one  night  with 
a  young  swain  instead  of  returning  to  the  ship,  offering  as 
an  excuse  that  they  had  arrived  too  late  to  catch  the  train 
which  would  have  returned  them  to  the  port  city.  Moreover, 
she  wards  off  her  own  husband's  jealousy  and  anger  by  accusing 
him  and  Lily  of  having  been  indiscreetly  alone  aboard  ship 
while  she,  Bertha,  was  unable  to  get  transportation  back. 
Poor  Lily  is  the  scapegoat  in  the  Dorsets'  battle,  and  she 
returns  to  the  States,  condemned  by  her  friends  as  a  home- 
breaker  and  immoral  woman. 

*Ibid.,  Pages  234  and  235   


Her  aunt's  death  leaves  her  an  inheritance  which 
will  just  repay  Trenor's  pecuniary  gifts,  and  Lily  determines 
to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  of  intrigue  with  him. 
Since  such  a  plan  will  leave  her  destitute,  she  first  tries 
work  as  a  social  secretary  hut  finds  herself  working  for  an 
unscrupulous  woman  who  is  scheming  to  marry  the  rich  young 
heir  of  one  of  Lily's  former  acquaintances.  Association 
with  the  woman  blackens  Lilyts  reputation  more  than  ever  and 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  extricate  herself  and  he  once  more 
in  a  respectable  influential  position  in  society,  she  decides 
to  marry  a  wealthy  Jew,  Mr.  Rosedale. 

Simon  Rosedale  had  secured  money  and  business  power, 
"but  no  social  prestige.    Before  Lily's  unconventional 
mistakes  he  had  asked  Lily  to  marry  him,  thinking  that  she 
could  introduce  him  to  families  of  position  with  whom  he  would 
like  to  associate.     Lily  had  refused  him  then  with  inward 
scorn,  but  now  it  is  he  who  refuses  her  as  she  hints  that  an 
alliance  would  be  acceptable  to  her.    He  tries  to  explain  his 
answer  to  her. 

tt|Well--why  shouldn't  you  hear 
my  reasons  for  doing  it  then?  Yi/e're 
neither  of  us  such  new  hands  that  a  little 
plain  speaking  is  going  to  hurt  us.  I'm 
all  broken  up  on  you:     there's  nothing  new 
in  that.     I'm  more  in  love  with  you  than 
I  was  this  time  last  year:    but  I've  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  changed.' 


"She  continued  to  confront  him 
with  the  same  air  of  ironic  composure. 
'You  mean  to  say  that  I'm  not  as  desirable 
a  match  as  you  thought  me?' 

"'Yes;  that's  what  I  do  mean,' 
he  answered  resolutely,     'I  won't  go  into 
what's  happened.     I  don't  believe  the 
stories  about  you — I  don't  want  to  believe 
them.    But  they're  there,  and  my  not 
believing  them  ain't  going  to  alter  the 
s  ituation. ' n* 

With  almost  all  her  hope 'and  pride  gone,  Lily  finds 
work  as  a  trimmer  of  hats  in  a  small  millinery  shop,  but  her 
hands  are . unskilful  and  untrained.     The  girls  from  the 
poorer  classes  far  excel  her.     Rosedale,  seeing  her  on  the 
street  one  day  after  work,  offers  to  lend  her  money,  but 
Lily  fears  another  misunderstanding  of  the  sort  that  arose 
from  her  financial  dealings  with  Trenor. 

The  next  evening  she  yields  to  the  sudden 
inclination  to  visit  Lawrence  Selden,  and  while  they  sit  and 
talk,  each  realizes  that  he  loves  the  other;  but  nothing  is 
said.     Selden  and  Lily  have  always  been  fond  of  each  other, 
but  Lily  wanted  wealth  and  a  life  in  society,  whereas  Selden, 
a  man  of  moderate  income,  thought  Lily  was  foolish  in  her 
material  aspirations.     That  night  Lily  addresses  a  check  of 
the  amount  of  her  legacy  to  Trenor  and  accidentally  takes  a 
fatal  dose  of  a  sleeping  drug. 


-ttlbid.,  Pages  411  and  412 


Lily  Bart  was  caught  in  a  tide  of  misunderstanding 
and  disapproval  because  she  did  not  follow  strictly  the  code 
of  behavior  for  a  young  woman  of  the  early  1900*3 .     She  was 
supposed  to  have  been  married,  said  society;  it  was  improper 
for  a  beautiful  young  woman  to  attract  men  and  remain  single. 
Moreover,  Lily  should  have  been  able  to  live  on  her  small 
allowance  and  still  not  appear  in  need  of  money.     She  had  no 
right  to  have  to  go  to  work;  these  were  society's  criticisms. 
In  addition,  Lily  put  herself  in  positions  where  jealous 
wives  could  wreak  indignant  vengeance.     Lily  v/as  alone,  and 
once  out  of  step  she  could  not  get  back  in  the  parade  of 
conventional  people--or  of  those  who  were  not  caught  being 
unconventional. 

"if  we  had  no  faults  we  should  not  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  noting  those  of  others,"  said  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Certainly  this  gem  of  philosophy  attests  to  the 
injustice  of  much  public  opinion.     Mrs,  Wharton  has  sub- 
stantiated this  injustice  with  a  novel  of  acute,  penetrating 
intelligence . 

«         *         *         *         *         *         *         #  -x- 

"The  best  things  in  life  are  free."     In  the 
depression  years  of  the  1930' s  it  was  soothing  balm  to  be  able 
to  sing  that  and  to  know  that  the  beauty  of  love  was  one  of 


those  things  which  are  "free."    At  this  point  the  cynic,  a 
man,  too,--v/ill  probably  laugh  ironically  and  mutter  "free," 
and  the  novel-reader  will  remember  rebellious  women  who  made 
love  anything  but  one  of  the  best  things • 

In  The  Custom  of  the  Country  Undine  Spragg  is  such 
a  woman.     Unfeeling  and  shallow,  she  uses  love  only  to 
further  her  own  selfish  materialistic  ambitions.     She  has  as 
many  men  in  her  life  as  the  most  notorious  multi-married 
actress  of  Hollywood.     She  freely  uses  three  husbands  and  one 
lover  to  climb  into  the  Four  Hundred  set. 

Engaged  to  a  local  boy  in  her  western  home  town,  sh 
drops  him  without  a  qualm  at  the  appearance  of  Elmer  Moffatt, 
loud-talking  and  bitterly  critical  of  small  town  life,  which 
Undine  was  growing  tired  of,  too.     Their  runaway  marriage 
is  broken  up  after  a  fortnight  by  Undine's  outraged  father. 
Having  persuaded  Mr.  Spragg,  a  pathetic,  burdened,  and  too 
compliant  father,  that  New  York  is  the  only  place  where  a 
proper  match  may  be  made,  Undine  with  her  family  lives  in  a 
fashionable  hotel,  her  sole  ambition  to  be  accepted  into 
society. 

Ralph  Marvell,  scion  of  wealth,  falls  prey  to  her 
beauty  and  becomes  her  second  husband,  though  he  doesn't 
realize  he's  number  two.    Undine's  inability  to  comprehend 
"all  is  not  gold  that  glitters"  creates  a  widening  chasm 
between  the  couple.     Ralph  is  bewildered  and  then  chilled  by 
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her  love  of  show  and  her  endless  expenditures.     She  divorces 
him  on  a  pretext  in  Reno  when  the  wealthier  Peter  Van  Degen 
looms  as  a  matrimonial  prospect. 

Ralph  Marvell  and  Van  Degen  are  probably  the  only- 
persons  to  realize  Undine's  true  character  up  until  this 
time.     Ralph  has  been  hurt  immeasurably  in  spirit  by  the 
callousness  of  Undine  in  leaving  him  and  their  small  son. 
Van  Degen,  too,  sees  that  she  is  incapable  of  unselfish 
affection  and  that  she  acts  merely  to  acquire  her  own  material 
desires.     That  knowledge  doesn't  stop  Van  Degen  from  living 
with  her  for  two  months  in  Paris,  but  it  does  keep  him  from 
ever  marrying  her. 

It  is  uncanny  to  see  the  success  of  a  woman  like 
Undine  as  she  takes  what  she  wants  from  life  and  has  com- 
parative success.     She  is  a  silken,  purring  creature,  enticing 
and  alluring  to  the  male  but  with  a  mind  half  cunning  and 
selfishness  and  half  vacuum. 

With  Van  Degen  off  the  hook  Undine  angles  for  a 
French  nobleman  who  becomes  a  marquis  on  the  death  of  his 
father.     Old-world  family  ties  and  traditions,  (especially 
the  position  of  the  husband  as  master!)  bore  Undine,  and  off 
again  she  goes  to  Reno.    By  now  our  disgust  is  complete,  but 
there  is  one  more  blow.     She  remarries  her  first  husband  1  He 
is  still  coarse,  loud,  Babbitt-like,  but  a  man  of  prodigious 
wealth,  having  worked  and  speculated,  sometimes  in  suspicious 
dealings,  with  riches  and  power  as  his  goal. 
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Moffatt,  the  first  and   last  husband,  repells  Undine, 
personally,  "but  their  mansion  modelled  on  a  Florentian  palace 
and  its  rare  furnishings  are  the  drug  which  can  make  her 
forget  all  else. 

The  story  of  Undine --what  would  her  last  name  be 
now?--is  more  shocking  in  one  respect  than  the  stories  of 
the  prostitutes  we've  seen.     They  were  more  faithful  than 
Undine.     Sisters  all  under  the  skin,  though,  they  traded 
themselves  primarily  for  material  gains. 

Undine's  success  was  not  absolutely  complete.  Her 
husband  could  never  become  an  ambassador  because  he  had  married 
a  divorcee.    That  fact  irked  Undine.     She  was  better  off  than 
Maggie  or  Jennie  or  Lily  Bart,  however.    Undine  had  the 
bulwark  of  money  to  protect  her  from  the  hard  knocks  of  the 
world.     How  ironical,  how  unjust  I    Undine  and  her  money 
travelled  back  and  forth  to  Reno;  by  going  through  a  technical 
process  she  married  four  times,  and  it  was  legal  I  Accepted 
by  society,  admired,  petted,  queen  over  all  she  surveyed  1 

Undine  didn't  ever  know,  as  so  many  rebellious 
women  learn,  that  life  is  like  licking  honey  off  a  thorn. 


Another  of  Edith  Wharton's  women  characters  must  be 
included  as  an  unconventional  woman.    Ellen  Olenska  in 
The  Age  of  Innocence  committed  offenses  unintentionally 
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against  the  rigid  code  of  New  York  society.     Mrs.  Wharton 
wrote  of  what  Americans  think  of  Europeans  and  vice  versa,  as 
Henry  James  did. 

Ellen  is  a  Countess,  having  left  her  husband  whose 
unfaithfulness  was  sordid.     The  story  of  her  flight  from 
Poland  with  a  secretary  is  a  choice  bit  of  gossip  when  she 
arrives  at  her  grandmother's  in  Hew  York.     The  reader  learns 
later  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  what  rumor  insinuated. 

Newland  Archer,  hero  of  the  piece,  sees  Ellen,  the 

cousin  of  his  fiancee,  May  We  Hand,  and  is  admiring  but 

censoring  as  the  others  are. 

"Mad ma e  Olenska's  pale  and  serious 
face  appealed  to  his  fancy  as  suited  to  the 
occasion  and  to  her  unhappy  situation;  but 
the  way  her  dress  (which  had  no  tucker) 
sloped  away  from  her  thin  shoulders  shocked 
and  troubled  him.    He  hated  to  think  of  May 
Welland's  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  young  woman  so  careless  of  the  dictates 
of  taste.  * 

The  hypocrite  I    But,  after  his  marriage  to  May,  he 
fell  in  love  with  Ellen,  nevertheless.     An  effort  is  made  by 
all  the  family  to  standardize  Ellen.     She  associates  with 
Mrs.  Struthers,  a  woman  not  of  the  accepted  social  set,  and 
is  called  to  task.    Her  acquaintance  with  Julius  Beaufort, 
a  practical  business  man  with  an  uncertain  reputation,  is 
another  of  Ellen's  mistakes. 

-"-The  Age  of  Innocence  by  Edith  Wharton,  Page  12 
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Ellen's  sense  of  values  dees  not  allow  her  to  be 
accepted.    Her  answer  to  Archer !s  proposal  that  they  run  away 
together  is  one  of  the  most  potent  passages  in  the  book. 
She  has  fallen  in  love  with  him,  too.     They  have  grown  alike 
in  that  world  of  artificiality.     They  feel  the  unreality  of 
society  life. 


"'Then  what,  exactly,  is  your 
plan  for  us?'  he  asked. 

"'For  us ?    But  there's  no  us  in 
that  sense  I    We're  near  each  other  onTy 
if  we  stay  far  from  each  other.     Then  we 
can  be  ourselves.     Otherwise  we're  only 
Newland  Archer,  the  husband  of  Ellen 
Olenska's  cousin,  and  Ellen  Olenska,  the 
cousin  of  Newland  Archer's  wife,  trying 
to  be  happy  behind  the  backs  of  people 
who  trust  them. ' 

"»Ah,  I'm  beyond  that,'  he 

groaned . 

"'No,  you're  not  I    You've  never 
been  beyond.    And  I  have,'  she  said,  in  a 
strange  voice,   'ancT  I  know  v;hat  it  looks 
like  there.  '"-::- 


It  is  after  this  meeting  that  she  and  Archer  plan 
a  rendezvous.     It  never  takes  place,  though,  for  May  confides 
her  pregnancy  to  Ellen.    Ellen  leaves  in  a  few  days  for 
Europe  to  live  alone.     Archer  remains  in  New  York,  caught 
by  bis  obligations  to  his  wife. 

Years  later  in  Paris  Archer  sits  outside  Ellen's 
hotel  and  gazes  up  at  a  window.     He  is  content  to  look. 

glbid..  Pages  293  and  294  
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"'It's  more  real  to  me  here 
than  if  I  went  up,'  he  suddenly  heard 
himself  say  # 

Edith  Wharton' s  cold,  observant  style  could  not  more 
effectively  show  the  warmth  of  the  personality  of  this 
unconventional  woman. 

-x-  *         -*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  1915  Edgar  Lee  Masters  scandalized  conventional 
readers  with  a  new  feeling.     His  Spoon  River  Anthology 
precipitated  the  Revolt  from  the  Village  which  gained 
momentum  and  developed  with  the  writing  of  Sherwood  Anderson, 
E.  W.  Howe,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  notably,  Sinclair  Lewis. 

In  Ma  in  Street  Lev/is  drew  thousands  of  readers, 
some  to  approve  and  some  to  protest  at  his  satirical  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  any  small  town.     The  personification  of 
the  revolt  in  Main  Street  is  Carol  Kennicott;  it  is  her  story. 
She  wants  to  be  certain  that  her  life  will  have  some  broad 
purpose.     At  a  college  dance  she  refuses  a  young  man  for  that 
reason. 

"His  arm  slid  behind  her  shoulders. 
The  insinuating  music  drained  her  independ- 
ence.    She  said  mournfully,   'Would  you  take 
care  of  me?'     She  touched  his  hand.  It 
was  warm,  solid. 


*Ibid.,  Page  364 
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"'You  bet  I  would  I    We'd  have, 
Lord,  we'd  have  bully  tine 3  in  Yankton, 
where  I'm  going  to  settle.....' 

M 'But  I  want  to  do  something 
with  life. ' 

"'What's  better  than  making  a 
comfy  home  and  bringing  up  some  cute  kids 
and  knowing  nice  homey  people?' 

"It  was  the  immemorial  male 
reply  to  the  restless  woman.     Thus  to 
the  young  Sappho  spake  the  melon-venders; 
thus  the  captains  to  Zenobia;  and  in  the 
damp  cave  over  gnawed  bones  the  hairy 
suitor  thus  protested  to  the  woman 
advocate  of  matriarchy.     In  the  dialect 
of  Blodgett  College  but  with  the  voice  of 
Sappho  was  Carol's  answer: 

"'Of  course.     I  know.     I  suppose 
that's  so.     Honestly,  I  do  love  children. 
But  there's  lots  of  women  that  can  do 
housework,  but  I — well,  if  you  have  got  a 
college  education,  vou  ought  to  use  it  for 
the  world. '"* 


Carol's  inborn  desire  to  do  was  completely 
receptive  to  the  wooing  and  proposal  of  Dr.  Will  Kennicott. 
His  profession,  the  idea  of  being  able  to  help  people,  the 
possibilities  of  aiding  a  little  town  like  Gopher  Prairie-- 
these  make  her  accept  him. 

In  thirty-two  minutes  after  her  arrival  in  her  new 
home  she  had  covered  Main  Street.     She  shrinks  from  the 
ugliness  and  emptiness. 


-"-Ma in  Street  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  Pages  8  and  9 
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"She  wanted  to  run,  fleeing  from 
the  encroaching  prairie,  demanding  the 
security  of  a  great  city.     Her  dreams  of 
creating  a  beautiful  town  were  ludicrous. 
Oozing  out  from  every  drab  wall,  she  felt 
a  forbidding  spirit  which  she  could  never 
conquer  ."* 


Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  smugly  satisfied  with 
Gopher  Prairie.     Vida  Sherwin  welcomes  her  as  a  fresh 
interest  and  glibly  tells  her: 


"'It's  a  dear  loyal  town  (and 
isn't  loyalty  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  I)  but  it's  a  rough  diamond,  and 
we  need  you,  for  the  polishing. 


A  meeting  with  Guy  Pollack,  quiet,  capable  lawyer 
of  the  town,  encourages  Carol  to  go  ahead  with  her  idea  of 
bringing  architectural  plans,  civic  pla\rs,  literary  circles, 
before  the  people.     Pollack  is  innately  a  rebel  like  Carol. 
He  reveals  his  opinion  of  Gopher  Prairie  by  not  asking  her  if 
she  didn't  think  it  was  "the  livest  little  burg  in  the  state." 

She  stirs  the  tongues  of  her  neighbors  by  refur- 
nishing a  room  in  the  home,  by  having  new  stunts  and  games  at 
a  house  warming,  and  by  appearing  in  a  fur  coat. 


"Carol  was  certain  that  3he  was 
a  great  reformer."*** 


*Ibid.,  Page  43 
**Ibid.,  Page  64 
***Ibid.,  Page  78 
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On  one  occasion  during  a  thaw,  the  urge  to  run  and 
shout  is  too  strong  to  deny,  but  the  disapproval  of  three 
old  women  paralyzes  her, 

"She  never  again  felt  quite 
young  enough  and  defiant  enough  to  run 
and  halloo  in  the  public  streets.""- 

Carol!s  efforts  to  talk  intelligently  and 
interestingly  are  looked  at  as  pedantry  and  coquetry.  Her 
purchasing  things  anywhere  but  in  Gopher  Prairie  raises  the 
irate  objections  of  the  local  merchants. 

"She  had  tripped  into  the 
meadow  to  teach  the  lambs  a  pretty 
educational  dance  and  found  that  the 
lambs  were  wolves ."----«- 

The  squelching  of  Carol  by  her  husband's  friends 
does  not  keep  her  downcast  for  long.     She  argues  to  herself 
that  if  they  are  wolves  they  will  eat  her  all  the  sooner  if 
she  is  meek.     Light  exchanges  of  conversation  with  the 
merchants  and  neighbors  give  her  a  feeling  of  belonging 
again.     She  forces  herself  to  be  submissive  so  that  she  may 
be  accepted,  but  her  inner  self  is  still  rebellious. 

-sib id.,  Page  86 
ft* lb id. ,  Page  99 
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"She  berated  herself,  'Stop 
thia  fever  of  reforming  everything  I 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  library  I 
The  city  hall  is  enough  for  a  beginning. 
And  it's  really  an  excellent  library. 
It's  — it  isn't  so  bad--Is  it  possible  that 
I  am  to  find  dishonesties  and  stupidity 
in  every  human  activity  I  encounter ?' M# 


When  her  rebuilding  plans  come  to  nothing,  Carol's 
next  crusade  is  to  get  help  for  the  poor,  an  employment 
bureau  or  a  municipal  fund.    But  one  of  the  women  speaks  for 
the  others  from  her  ov/n  bigoted  viewpoint: 


"'They've  been  fooling  you, 
Mrs.  Kennicott.     There  isn't  any  real 
poverty  here.     Take  that  Mrs.  Steinhof 
you  speak  of:     I  send  her  our  washing 
whenever  there's  too  much  for  our  hired 
girl--I  must  have  sent  her  ten  dollars' 
worth  the  past  year  alone  i' "----«- 


Carol  sees  her  defeat.     "Had  she  actually  believed 
that  she  could  plant  a  seed  of  liberalism  in  the  blank  wall 
of  mediocrity?"    Again  she  makes  an  effort  to  conform,  but 
she  feels  a  kinship  with  discontented  women  the  country  over, 


"young  married  women, --business  women', 
grandmothers  that  gad  out  to  teas,  and 
wives  of  underpaid  miners,  and  farm- 
wives   


-"-Ibid.,   Page  129 
*-*Ibid.,  Page  142 
lb  i  d . ,  Pag  e  201 


Her  son  takes  up  her  energies  and  thoughts  for  three 
years.     Every  matron  hinted: 


" 'Now  that  you're  going  to  be 
a  mother,  dearie,  you'll  get  over  all 
these  ideas  of  yours  and  settle  down.'"* 


After  the  birth  of  Hugh  and  his  first  two  years, 
Carol's  restlessness  grasps  her  again.    Her  son  and  home  and 
garden  are  not  enough. 


"'I  am  II    When  I  die  the 
world  will  be  annihilated,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.     I  am  1 1    I'm  not  content  to 
leave  the  sea  and  the  ivory  towers  to 
others.     I  want  them  for  me  I    Damn  Vida  I 
Damn  all  of  them  I    Do  they  think  they  can 
make  me  believe  that  a  display  of  potatoes 
at  Howland  &  Gould's  is  enough  beauty  and 
strangeness  ?•"»* 


When  Erik  Valbourg,  the  tailor's  apprentice  and 
assistant,  comes  to  Gopher  Prairie,  Carol  finds  an  outlet 
for  her  excess  energy.     He  is  a  radical,  too.    Her  delight 
in  his  witty  companionship  comes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  her.     The  unpleasantness  of  the 
situation  is  partially  escaped  when  Carol  persuades  her 
husband  to  take  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast. 


-"-Ibid.,  Page  240 
**Ibid.,  Page  273 


Only  age  could  still  the  rebellion  In  Carol 
Kennicott.     As  long  as  she  was  Kennicott's  wife  and  lived 
in  Gopher  Prairie  and  had  her  youthful  zest  and  ambitions, 
she  would  be  a  rebel. 

So  it  was  that  on  their  return  from  a  tour  of  the 
West,  Carol  found  her  home  again  unendurable  and  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  work  and  live  alone.     For  two  years 
she  stayed  there  and  came  to  hate  not  people  but 
institutions.     There  are  even  Main  Streets  in  Washington. 
She  was  in  her  thirties  now  and  when  her  husband  asked  her, 
she  returned  home  to  the  town  she'd  fought  all  her  married 
life.     She  is  resigned,  but  still  she  protests: 

W,I  do  not  admit  that  Main  Street 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  should  be  I    I  do 
not  admit  that  Gopher  Prairie  is  greater  or 
more  generous  than  Europe  1    I  do  not  admit 
that  dishwashing  is  enough  to  satisfy  all 
women  1 • 

She  is  defiant  to  the  end.     "I  may  not  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  but  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

After  all,  how  could  one  rebel  change  the  dogmatic 
opinions  of  Main  Street,  or  liberalize  people  whose 
conversations  went  thus: 

-xlbid.,  Page  451 
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"People  who  make  more  than  ten 
thousand  a  year  or  less  than  eight  hundred 
are  wicked. 

"Europeans  are  still  wickeder. 

"It  doesn't  hurt  any  to  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  on  a  warm  day,  but  anybody 
who  touches  wine  is  headed  straight  for 
hell . 

"Virgins  are  not  so  virginal  as 
they  used  to  be."* 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  added  to  the  group  of  rebellious 
women  in  his  novels  of  wild  youth,  published  in  the  whining 
20' s.     His  women  characters,  and  men,  too,  are  bitter 
disillusioned  hard-drinking  members  of  the  young  set  who 
sit  in  college  dormitory  rooms  or  in  cocktail  lounges  and 
talk  about  books  they  may  write.     The  Eeautiful  and  Damned 
presents  two  of  these  women  in  Gloria,  who  becomes  Anthony's 
wife,  and  Dot,  who  is  his  mistress  for  several  months  while 
he  is  at  an  army  camp  during  World  War  I. 

Anthony  Patch  is  of  a  wealthy  family,  well-educated, 
weak,  parasitic.     He  and  Gloria  attract  each  other  because 
they  are  both  relels,  bewildered  but  brazenly  cocky.  Gloria 
indulges  herself  in  promiscuous  attachments  with  dozens  of 


s-Ibid.,  Page  153 
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men  before  and  even  after  her  marriage;  she  has  little  moral 
conscience.     The  reader  cannot  be  certain  in  what  extremes 
Gloria  breaks  the  laws  of  social  conduct,  but  the  author 
has  put  her  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  immorality  and  fast 
living  that  the  worst  she  may  have  done  seems  only  the 
common  practice  of  her  kind. 

This  was  the  Jazz  Age  which  Fitzgerald  also 
celebrated  in  a  fiery  revealing  book  of  that  name  on 
another  occasion.     What  a  change  in  attitude  from  that  of 
the  sheltered  girl  in  Herrick's  Together  in  1908.     She  has 
just  been  married;  she  is  an  uncomprehending  Diana  beside 
whom  Fitzgerald !s  women  stand  as   the  Sirens  of  the  Odyssey. 

Dot,  one  of  the  other  women  in  Anthony's  life, 
goes  from  one  sordid  episode  to  another.     She  is  a  thrill- 
seeker,  left  to  her  own  devices  by  a  mother  who  spends  her 
time  reading  cheap  magazines.     When  Anthony  tells  her  to 
leave  him  for  good,  she  drifts  off  seemingly  to  continue  on 
in  her  careless  way. 

Anthony's  fate  looks  like  divine  retribution:  he 
becomes  mentally  deranged  and  settles  down  to  travelling 
with  a  doctor  in  attendance.     Gloria  accompanies  him 
apathetically. 

Gloria's  life  has  changed  little;  she  never  had  any 
hope;  her  life  and  her  marriage  have  brought  her  none.  Her 
"What1 s -the -use"  attitude  has  been  intensified.     Gloria  and 


Anthony  and  Dot  are  shown  as  representatives  of  a  youth 
which  felt  cheated  by  the  chaos  and  waste  of  war,  a  section 
of  youth  with  too  much  money  and  too  little  to  do, 

Fitzgerald  presents  a  certain  group  that  was  in  the 
front  lines  for  knocking  established  customs  to  pieces  and 
for  living  riotousl^  ,  drunkenly,  but  still  in  a  hideously 
pathetic  way  during  the  age  of  the  flapper. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

In  1936  a  rebellious  woman  appeared  in  a  historical 
novel  based  on  the  Civil  War.     Though  she  was  a  southern 
heroine,  nurtured  in  the  gentility  of  that  section  and  era, 
her  name  became  a  symbol  at  the  time  for  a  wildcat  type  of 
girl  with  a  lashing  tongue,  strong  will,  and  utter  disregard 
for  what  people  thought  of  her. 

Scarlett  O'Hara,  for  this  was  her  name,  created 
a  great  stir.     Tin  Pan  Alley  produced  lyrics  and  music 
entitled  Gone  With  the  'wind ;  Scarlett  O'Hara  became  the  trade 
name  for  women's  apparel,  and  a  technicolor  motion  picture 
was  made  of  the  novel.     This  heroine  became  a  type  to  be 
shocked  at  but  admired  enviously. 

"The  green  eyes  in  the  carefully 
sweet  face  were  turtulent,  willful,  lusty 
with  life,  distinctly  at  variance  with 
her  decorous  demeanor . "* 

Part  of  Scarlett's  rebellion  comes  from  pride  and 
quick  temper.     She  cheats  and  lies  to  get  her  first  two 
husbands,  both  of  them  being  engaged  to  other  girls  at  the 
times,  one  to  her  own  sister.     These  marriages  come  from 

-"-Gone  With  the  Wind  by  Margaret  Mitchell,  Page  3 


jealousy  because  Ashley  Wilkes,  whom  she  loves,  is  married 
to  Melanie.     Scarlett  strikes  out  blindly  to  try  and  hurt 
him.     Her  marriages  to  Charles  Hamilton  and  then  to 
Frank  Kennedy  are  two  examples  of  her  lashing  out  against 
things  as  they  are.     Kennedy's  money  was  also  an  object  for 
Scarlett.    Each  of  her  husbands  dies  within  a  short  time. 

Scarlett's  actual  rebellion  comes  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband.     She  has  had  a  child  and  is  wearing 
mourning,  but  the  necessity  for  her  being  on  the  sidelines 
now  instead  of  in  a  circle  of  gaiety  seems  very  unfair.  To 
vex  her  more  is  the  realization  that  she  hadn't  loved  her 
husband.     She  helps  sell  trinkets  at  a  bazaar  and  watches 
the  activity  enviously. 


"She  wasn't  a  girl  who  could 
dance  and  flirt  and  she  wasn't  a  wife 
who  could  sit  with  other  wives  and 
criticize  the  dancing  and  flirting  girls. 
And  she  wasn't  old  enough  to  be  a  widow. 
Widows  should  be  old--so  terribly  old  they 
didn't  want  to  dance  and  flirt  and  be 
admired.     Ob,  it  wasn't  fair  that  she 
should  have  to  sit  here  primly  and  be  the 
acme  of  widowed  dignity  and  propriety  when 
she  was  only  seventeen.     It  wasn't  fair 
that  she  must  keep  her  voice  low  and  her 
eyes  cast  modestly  down,  when  men, 
attractive  ones,  too,  came  to  their  booth. tt* 


Scarlett  detests  the  social  code  which  keeps  her 
from  doing  as  she  wishes.     Pier  mother  had  taught  her  that 


-Ibid.,   Page  174 
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there  are  "set  rules  to  be  followed  and  if  you  followed  them 
success  crowned  your  efforts."     This  self-willed  girl 
discovers  that  she  can  get  what  she  wants  by  breaking  rules, 
though.     The  scandal  and  social  censorship  that  result  upset 
her  family  and  friends,  but  Scarlett  is  impervious  to  it. 

The  same  evening  of  the  bazaar  there  is  a  dance  in 
which  partners  are  won  by  being  bid  for  by  the  men.  The 
purpose  is  to  raise  money  for  the  Cause  of  the  South. 
Rhett  Butler,  dashing,  handsome,  unscrupulous  man  of 
fortune,  bids  for  Scarlett,  gowned  as  she  is  in  black.  People 
expect  her  to  refuse,  of  course. 


"'Oh,  I  don't  care  I    I  don't 
care  what  they  sayi1  she  whispered,  as  a 
sweet  madness  crept  over  her.  # 


And  she  is  out  on  the  floor,  joyous,  excited.  She 
protests  over  being  made  conspicuous,  but  Rhett  knows  she  is 
not  really  displeased.     He  quizzes  her. 


"'Do  you  care  if  people  talk?' 

"  'No— tut— well,  let's  don't  talk 
a'  out  it--' 

"'Don't  dodge  my  questions.  Has 
what  other  women  said  ever  mattered  to  you?' 

"'Oh,  if  you're  going  to  pin  me 
down--noi    But  a  girl  is  supposed  to  mind. 
Tonight,  though,  I  don't  care.,w** 


*Ibid.,  Page  191 
«»Ibid.,  Page  192 
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And  Scarlett  didn't  care;  her  actions,  her  attitude 
proved  that. 

Rhett  asks  Scarlett  to  be  his  mistress  and  is 
astounded  at  her  quick  retort,  questioning  what  she  would  get 
out  of  that.     He  sees  into  her  real  self  with  understanding. 


11  •That's  why  I  like  you  I    You  are 
the  only  frank  woman  I  know,  the  only  woman 
who  looks  on  the  practical  side  of  matters 
without  beclouding  the  issue  v/ith  mouthings 
about  sin  and  morality.     Any  other  woman 
would  have  swooned  first  and  then  shown 
me  the  door . ' tt* 


After  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  the  destruction 
and  following  desolation  of  Atlanta  and  the  surrounding  area, 
Scarlett  goes  home  to  her  family's  estate,  Tara.     Her  mother, 
Ellen,  has  died  from  the  fever  rampant  at  the  time  and  her 
father  is  mentally  affected  by  the  shock  I    There  are  two 
younger  sisters  left.     To  Scarlett  falls  the  task  of  keeping 
the  household  fed  and  clothed.     She  has  been  brought  up  to 
be  a  lady  of  leisure,  a  decorative  bit  of  femininity.  As 
she  faces  the  problem  of  plain  existence,  the  assertive  strain 
in  her  personality  becomes  predominate.     She  reflects  on  her 
upbringing. 

"Scarlett  thought  in  despair: 
'Nothing,  no,  nothing,  she  taught  me  is  of 
any  help  to  me  1    What  good  will  kindness 
do  me  now?    What  value  is  gentleness? 
Better  that  I'd  learned  to  plow  or  chop 
cotton  like  a  darky.     Oh,  Mother,  you  were 
wrong  J' 
*Ibid.,  Page  341 
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"She  did  not  stop  to  think  that 
Ellen's  ordered  world  was  gone  and  a  brutal 
world  had  taken  its  place,  a  world  wherein 
every  standard,  every  value  had  c hanged. 


When  the  taxes  on  Tara  fall  due  Scarlett  is 
desperately  in  need  of  money.     Her  one  possible  source  of 
receiving  any,  the  one  person  whom  she  knows  has  any  money, 
is  Rhett  Butler,  the  cynical,  charming  blockade-runner. 
She  goes  to  him  and  offers  herself  in  exchange  for  the  tax 
money.     Here  is  shown  what  drove  Scarlett  to  such  an 
unconventional  step.     The  cause  is  not  dissimilar  from  that 
which  caused  Jennie  Gerhard t  to  stray  from  the  principles 
of  decency  which  she  had  learned  as  a  girl. 


"'Rhett,  I'll  tell  you  everything. 
For  over  a  year  we've  been  just  this  side 
of  starvation.     Oh,  you  don't  know  I  You 
can't  know  I    We've  never  had  enough  to  eat 
and  it's  terrible  to  wake  up  hungry  and  go 
to  sleep  hungry.    And  we  haven't  any  warm 
clothes  and  the  children  are  always  cold 
and  s  ick  and . . . . ' 


dress?' 


"'Where  did  you  get  the  pretty 


"•It's  made  out  of  Mother's 
curtains,'  she  answered,  too  desperate  to 
lie  about  this  shame . 


Rhett  leads  her  on  to  make  the  painful  offer,  but 
then  admits  scornfully  that  he  has  no  money  either.  However, 


ttlbid.,  Page  434 
**Ibid.,  Page  582 
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Scarlett  had  made  the  gesture  and  had  been  caught  humiliat- 
ingly  in  her  unconventionality  though  she  never  added  the 
deed  to  the  words. 

Scarlett  and  Rhett  marry  later,  hut  because  of 
Scarlett's  persistent  infatuation  for  another  woman's 
husband,  they  are  not  happy.     Not  until  Rhett  announces  that 
he  is  leaving  her  does  Scarlett  realize  that  it  is  her 
present  husband  whom  she  has  loved  all  along.     She  had  married 
him,  enjoying  his  money  and  the  luxuries  he  could  afford  but 
refusing  to  be  attracted  to  a  man  of  such  practical,  outspoken 
ways.     To  her  he  v/as  no  gentleman,  but  finally  she  knows  that 
basically  she  is  like  him,  and  that  they  are  genuinely  suited 
to  each  other.     Rhett  is  adamant;  he  leaves  her,  having 
suffered  as  much  as  he  can  stand. 

"'It  v/as  so  obvious  that  we 
were  meant  for  each  other.     So  obvious 
that  I  was  the  only  man  of  your 
acquaintance  who  could  love  you  after 
knowing  you  as  you  really  are--hard  and 
greedy  and  unscrupulous,  like  me.|tt* 

Scarlett's  rehabilitation  of  her  family's  home  and 

of  the  relatives  and  servants  in  her  care  counteracts  in  a 

great  degree  the  rash  and  uncrupulous  ends  to  which  she  often 

v/ent.    Toward  the  end  of  her  story,  and  Margaret  Mitchell 

takes  us  only  to  Scarlett's  twenty-eighth  year,  Scarlett 

becomes  quiue  an  imbiber  of  strong  liquors  in  private. 


*-Ibid.,  1030 
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"There  was  nothing  like  it 
[liquor,  i.e^J  when  you  needed  it. 

 Why  on  earth  should  it  be  proper 

for  a  woman  to  drink  wine  and  not 
spirits  ?"-::- 


Thus  this  vixen  from  Dixie  still  fought  the 
"system"  which  hemmed  her  in  as  a  woman.     The  novel  ends 
with  little  hope  for  romantic  happiness  in  the  future  for 
Scarlett.     Men  were  afraid  of  women  like  her  in  those  days. 
Aren't  they  still? 

*  £  «  «  tt  *  if  «•  * 


"I  wonder  why  they  had  to  throw 
everything  in  the  melting  pot  at  once? 
First  morals,  and  then  economics,  and  now  the 
whole  international  world ."-**- 


By  the  time  we  reach  the  1930' s  the  feeling  of 
regret  and  apology  for  stepping  beyond  conventional  barriers 
seems  to  have  weakened  considerably  and  in  many  novels  to 
have  disappeared.    Even  Dreiser  gave  his  rebellious  heroines 
a  sense  of  misgiving  in  some  degree.     After  World  War  I 
the  habit  of  tossing  off  lightly  any  unconventional  behavior 
becomes  more  and  more  usual.     Conventions  are  shattered  and 
ignored  with  surprising  impunity  for  the  desecraters  of 
custom.     Less  and  less  do  we  see  heroines  ponder  over  the 

*Ibid.,  Page  823 
»»Kitty  Foyle  by  Christopher  Morley,  Page  45 
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decision  of  whether  to  adhere  to  social  law  or  grasp  what 
they  want  "by  "breaking  it.     Rather  than  waver  "before  the 
choice  today's  heroine  is  often  a  woman  who  goes  forth 
with  a  positive  idea  of  "living  her  own  life,"  as  she  calls 
it.     Oftener  than  not,  she  means  living  it  with  someone  else. 

This  emphasis  which  rebellion  has  taken  is  the 
product  of  many  forces.     Freud  and  woman  suffrage  and  equal- 
pay-f or-equal-v/ork  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything 
else.     Woman  has  almost  reached  the  equality  with  men  she 
has  long  sought — in  all  but  one  thing:     sex.     The  biological 
pattern  seems  constructed  so  that  such  equality  will  never 
come,     (Let  us  pause  for  a  shudder  at  the  mere  possibility!) 
But  meanwhile,  novelists  have  presented  women  who  take 
sexual  freedom  as  a  right.     In  circumstances  where 
conventional  marriage  seems  unfeasible  these  modern  heroines 
welcome  the  next  thing  to  it. 

Christopher  Korley  wrote  a  novel  about  this  kind 
of  woman  in  1939.     He  had  Kitty  Foyle  tell  her  own  story  of 
falling  deeply  in  love  with  a  charming  but  weak  heir  of 
wealth  from  the  Main  Line  section  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Main  Line  is  Philadelphia's  Back  Bay.     Wyn  summed  up  the 
history  of  bis  family's  seven  generations  for  Kitty  once. 


" 'Think  of  it,  Kitty,  people 
that  in  seven  lifetimes  didn't  have 
gumption  enough  to  pick  up  their  skirts 
and  move  on.     Just  because  they  were 


born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths;  or 

in  their  heads  Your  old  man  is  worth 

any  three  of  us.     The  original  Strafford, 
over  in  England,  was  beheaded,  and  they 
haven't  had  a  head  in  the  family  since. '"v 


Kitty  is  of  a  poor  Irish  family.     Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  young;  her  father  lives  on  a  pension.  Kitty's 
college  education  had  lasted  ten  days  when  she  received  a 
telegram  that  her  father  had  had  a  stroke.     After  returning 
home  she  took  a  business  course,  and  one  day  Wyn  Strafford, 
from  the  right  side  of  the  tracks,  came  to  see  her  father. 
Wyn  is  writing  a  history  of  cricket,  and  Kitty's  father  is 
an  old  player  and  fan. 

The  love  of  the  society  hero  and  the  poor  working- 
girl  heroine  has  no  happy  ending.     Wyn's  family  are  polite 
but  different  from  Kitty  as  she  quickly  notices.  Wyn's 
Quaker  uncle  has  a  solution,  Wyn  tells  her. 


" 'Uncle  Kennett  has  a  big  idea,  he 
wanted  to  explain  it  to  you  himself.  He 
says  you're  just  exactly  the  girl  for  me, 
Kitty,  and  the  girl  the  family  needs,  and  he 
wants  to  send  you  back  to  college  for  a  year 
and  then  maybe  go  abroad  a  year  and  meanwhile 
I'll  try  to  get  some  education  myself  and  be 
ready  for  you.  ' 


xlbid.,  Page  182 
**Ibid.,  Page  241 
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Kitty  is  indignant,  and  her  Irish  pride  rebels. 


"So  that  was  it,  they  were 
going  to  buy  the  girl  with  an  education, 
and  polish  off  her  rough  Frarkford  edges, 
were  they,  and  make  her  good  enough 
to  live  with  stuffed  animals'  heads  and 
get  advertised  in  the  Ledger » 11 


Her  answer  to  Wyn  is  typical  of  her. 


"'Listen,  Wyn  Strafford,  I'll  be  your 
girl  whenever  I  feel  like  it  because  I  love 
you  from  hell  to  breakfast.    But  I  wouldn't 
join  the  little  tin  family  if  every  old 
Quaker  with  an  adding  machine  begged  me  to.  ,n#» 


The  story  of  Kitty  Foyle  presents  the  complete 
philosophy  of  a  woman  who  is  known  as  the  White  Collar  Girl. 
Her  language  (the  novel  is  in  first  person)  is  so  completely 
candid  and  outspoken  that  reading  it  is  like  looking  into 
a  diary.     It  is  stream  of  consciousness  writing,  and  gradually 
we  piece  the  events  of  her  love  together. 


"it  was  a  Social  Revolution  for 
me  all  right.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Wyn  himself  knew  almost  nothing  of  life, 
all  its  small  anxieties  and  makeshifts, 
problems  of  grocery  bills  and  insurance 
and  clean  clothes,  all  the  things  you 
see  written  on  people's  faces  in  the 


-xlbid.,  Page  241 
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subway,  in  spite  of  his  comfortable 
ignorance  of  all  that,  it  was  his  love  that 
taught  me  everything.     Maybe  not  so  much 
his  love  of  me,  but  the  love  I  gave  him. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Wyn  to  sound  off 
about  woman  giving  up  taboos  and  conven- 
tions.    When  a  woman  gives  up  her  conven- 
tions she's  really  handing  you  something, 
because  she  only  has  two  or  three  and 
they're  all  tied  up  with  her  actual 
physical  existence.     lien  have  any  number 
of  conventions  and  they  can  spare  as 
many  as  they  happen  to  feel  like  doing 
without."--- 


Certainly  most  girl  clerks  and  salesgirls  do  not 
experience  the  illegitimate  love  which  Kitty  did,  but  the 
problems  of  her  young  life  have  an  undeniable  universality 
of  appeal.     There  is  so  much  unselfishness  in  her  love  for 
the  wishy-washy  playboy  that  the  reader's  dislike  for  him 
outweighs  our  disapproval  of  her.     It  is  a  woman's  story. 
At  the  time  of  publication  Mr.  Morley  was  asked  whether  he 
had  an  unrecognized  feminine  collaborator. 

Kitty  feels  no  compunction  to  excuse  herself. 


"It  v/as  more  than  a  good  time. 
It  was  goodness  itself.     I  must  have  been 
a  dumb  little  thing  but  I  was  learning 
how  people  need  each  other  and  how  a 
woman  needs  a  man  to  make  her  complete. 
Maybe  it's  a  mistake  to  learn  things  you 
can  do  so  little  about ." 


*Ibid. , 
lb  id. , 
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The  sentimentalist  wonders  why  Morley  didn't  have 
his  heroine  fight  the  pattern  of  social  classes.    Kitty  was 
such  a  strong  rebel  in  other  ways,    Kitty  gives  up  Wyn 
v/hen  she  might  have  won  him  forever.     Her  pride  kept  her  from 
asking  for  marriage,  a  strange  thing  when  we  see  how  strong- 
willed  she  was.     The  depth  of  iWyn' a  love  for  her  is  never 
discovered  because  on  the  day  Kitty  planned  to  tell  him  of 
her  pregnancy,  his  engagement  to  an  heiress  is  announced. 
Kitty  never  tells  him. 

Instead  of  anger--we  wonder  how  anyone  with  Irish 
"blood  can  be  so  calm--Kitty  feels  sorrow  for  Wyn,  She  goes 
away  on  a  visit.  Her  child  is  never  born;  Kitty  had  seen  a 
doctor  with  an  unordinary  practice. 

The  last  view  of  Kitty  Foyle  finds  her  a  successful 
saleswoman  in  a  cosmetic  business.     A  young  Jewish  doctor 
likes  her,  but  Kitty  knows  the  big  love  of  her  life  is  over. 

"Oh  my  sweet  was  I  unworthy  of 

you?    Maybe  I  should  have  told  you  

Should  I  have  kept  you  and  taken  you 
away  from  the  Paper  Dolls?    How  does 
a  person  learn  to  be  worthy  of  love, 
big  and  patient  enough  for  it.     She  gets 
too  full  of  nerves.     We  could  have  learned, 
worked  it  out  together.    But  I  guess  you're 
doing  what  you  were  meant  to."-»* 


*Ibid.,  Page  232 
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Forever  though,  because  her  story  has  the  lines 
recur  so  many  times,  we  feel  Kitty  will  be  saying,  "I  love 
him.     I'm  a  woman  and  I  love  him.     Nothing  can't  ever  take 
that  away."-* 

Surely  the  double  negative  was  used  for  the  old 
purpose  of  irtens if ying  the  negation,  but  even  a  prosaic 
mistake  in  grammar  doesn't  hide  the  pathos  in  Kitty's 
story, 

jt                   *»         *         *-                   *         *  £ 

The  main  problem  in  H.  H.  Pulham,  Esquire  is  one  of 
social  class.    Briefly,  Harry  Pulham  of  the  Boston  elite 
falls  in  love  with  Marvin  Myles,  but  they  part  because  neither 
will  live  in  the  other's  environment.     Harry  returns  to 
Boston  and  marries  Kay  Mot ford  of  a  family  with  standing 
similar  to  his.     Throughout  the  lives  of  Harry  and  Marvin  each 
remembers  the  other,  their  love  never  having  died.     The  novel 
was  originally  published  in  serial  form  in  McCall's  magazine 
under  the  title  of  Gone  Tomorrow  which  comes  from  a  conver- 
sation a"r  out  twenty  years  after  Harry  and  Marvin's  first 
meeting. 

-::-Ibid.,  Pages  196  and  197 
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11  •Harry,1  she  said.     Her  voice 
was  shaky  and  trembling, 

"I  waited  for  her  to  go  on«  1 
did  not  want  to  try  to  answer  her  and  I 
heard  her  voice  again,  slow  and  insistent. 

"'Harry,  dear,  have  you  been 

happy? ' 

"I  had  to  answer,  but  how  could 
anyone  answer  that? 

"'Yes,'  I  said,  'yes,  I've  been 
happy,  Marvin.  '  It  was  as  near-  as  I  could 
come  to  it.     I  could  have  gone  on  a  good 
deal  further  

"'How  about  you?'  I  asked. 

"'Me?'  said  Marvin.     'I've  had 
everything  I  wanted- -nearly  everything.* 

"Nearly  everything,  but  then  you 
couldn't  have  everything.     Marvin  drew 
a  quick  breath.     It  was  almost  like  a  sob. 

"'Darling,1  she  said,   'we — '  and 
she  choked  on  what  she  was  trying  to  say. 
She  reached  out  toward  me  as  though  she 
were  frightened  and  her  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears. 

"'Marvin,'  I  said,  and  her  head 
.vas  on  my  shoulder. 

"'Darling,'  she  said,   'we  can't 
go  back. ' n* 

Harry  Pulham  was  fundamentally  strictly  conventional. 
He  belonged  -do   the  select  set  of  boston  who  went  to  the 
correct  schools  and  worked  just  hard  enough  not  to  be  idle 
in  gentlemanly  positions.     His  family  and  others  like  his 

«H«  M.   Pulham,  Esquire  by  John  Marquand,   Page  420 

lived  on  their  invested  incomes.  Pulham,  telling  his  own 
story,  relates  a  conversation  of  his  childhood: 


"'What  was  the  first  thing  that 
you  and  Daddy  did  when  I  came?1 

" 'The  first  thing?'  Mother  said. 
'Let  me  think.     I  believe  that  the  first 
thing  that  Daddy  and  I  did  was  to  send 
Hugh  down  to  the  telegraph  office  with  a 
message  to  enter  you  at  St.  Swithin's 
School. ' 

"'Why?'   I  asked. 

"'So  that  they  would  surely  have 
room  for  you,  dear.     It '3  hard  for  some  boys 
to  get  into  St.  Swithin's.'"-"- 


To  Harry  Pulham,  Marvin  was  a  non-conf ormer  because 
3he  was  different  from  the  girls  he  knew  and  because  she 
refused  to  live  his  life  in  Boston.     Marvin  seems  unconven- 
tional to  us  in  only  one  instance,  her  love  for  Pulham  while 
both  worked  in  New  York  in  an  advertising  company.  Harry 
Pulham  thought  her  unconventional  from  the  first  time  he  met 
her.     He  has  returned  a  veteran  from  France,  it's  1918,  and 
his  ideas  and  viewpoint  are  greatly  broadened,  but  Back  Bay 
is  still  in  his  blood. 


"She  walked  out  with  a  long, 
swinging  stride  and  the  door,  equipped 
with  an  automatic  device,  closed  silently 


•Ibid.,  Page  59 
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behind  her.    Bill  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
desk  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  entirely. 

"'What  does  she  do?  I  asked. 

" » Who?1  Eill  asked. 

" 'Miss  Myles, '   I  said. 

"'Women's  copy,'  Bill  said. 
'She  v/ent  to  the  University  of  Chicago.' 

"I  had  always  considered  that 
college  was  a  handicap  for  girls,  and 
the  girls  I  had  known  who  went  to  college 
v/ent  there  as  a  last  resort.     It  made  me 
nervous,  like  everything  else  in  the 
office. 

"  ' I  never  saw  a  girl  do  that 
before,'  I  said,   'that  is,  a  nice  girl.' 

"'Do  what?'  Bill  asked. 

"'Powder  herself  like  that,' 
I  answered ."-"- 


Harry  Pulham  stays  in  New  York  for  a  while.  The 
opportunity  of  making  his  own  way  in  the  advertising 
business  is  exhilarating  to  him  after  his  experiences  *  in  the 
war.     Marvin  Myles  attracts  him  to  New  York,  moreover,  and 
he  works  there  several  months.     Marvin's  tolerant  outlook  on 
conventions  and  behavior  still  surprise  him^but  he  has 
grown  to  love  her  very  much.     He  can't  understand  her  taking 
it  for  granted  that  she  will  go  home  alone  when  she  has 
worked  late,  at  the  office.     He  understands  still  less  when 


-xlbid.,  Page  134 
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she  suggests  an  intimacy  he  would  never  have  mentioned. 
(May  I  quote  part  of  a  passage  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
motion  picture  version?) 

"'Marvin--1  I  began,   and  then 

stopped . 

"'Go  ahead,'  she  said. 

"'You  don't  mean,  Marvin — ' 
I  said  and  I  felt  myself  blushing.     'You  can't 
me  an  wha t  I  think • 1 

"'Of  course,'  Marvin  said,   'I  mean 
what  you  think . ' w* 

What  a  turnabout  of  roles  1    The  woman  the  seducer 
now  I    Surely  this  is  a  new  note  in  the  chronicles  of 
feminine  rebellion.     The  crowning  detail  is  "I  felt  myself 
"■lushing  l"  from  the  mouth  of  a  man.     And  Ecclesiastes  1:9 
says,  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

Pulham  survives  his  surprise,  and  the  resulting 
experience,  to  think  of  it  later  in  a  natural  way. 

"Lately  in  those  interminable 
bouts  of  conversation  when  people  endeavor 
to  be  sophisticated,  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about    affairs."     It  is  mostly 
talk,  of  course,  because  not  many  of  us 
have  ever  had  any,  but  I  have  often  been 
interested  as  I  have  listened.     I  have 
often  wondered  whether  what  occurred 
between  Marvin  and  me  could  possibly  fall 

*Ibid.,  Page  189 
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into  that  dreary  pattern.     Somehow  I 
have  never  thought  so,  for  it  was  all  new 
to  us  both,  and  somehow  it  still  remains 
new  to  me.     I  am  still  certain—and  my 
certainty  is  all  that  matters--tha t 
everything  with  Marvin  and  me  was  unique, 
not  to  be  placed  in  any  single  category, 
that  nothing  in  this  world  was  ever  like 
it."* 


How  well  John  Marquand  understands  lovers  to  be 
al  le  to  put  words  like  those  in  the  mouth  of  Harry  Pulhaml 
All  sweethearts  believe  their  experiences  and  depth  of 
affection  are  incomparable,  but  Pulham's  reminiscences  stir 
our  sympathy  but  little  for  he  chose  to  resume  his  old 
family  life.     On  one  occasion  Marvin  comes  to  visit,  but 
they  are  of  different  worlds. 


"Nothing  could  have  made  that 
visit  any  better- -nothing  that  she  could 
have  done  or  that  I  could  have  done.  What 
gives  it  such  pathos  is  that  both  of  us 
tried  so  hard..... She  kept  looking  at 
everything,  which  was  perfectly  natural, 
since  it  was  all  new  to  her  and  important, 
but  that  attention  of  hers  made  me  nervous... 
I  kept  feeling  that  she  was  a  stranger ."-«-"- 


Harry  Pulham,  product  of  his  environment,  finds 

that  love  is  not  enough.     He  has  by  now  regained  his  old  set 

of  values  which  the  war  has  temporarily  disturbed.  Marvin, 

beloved  in  New  York,  is  too  different  to  fit  into  the  old 

homestead  in  Boston.     She  sees  the  chasm  between  their 

*Ibid.,  Page  191 
**Ibid.,  Pages  228  and  229  
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upbringings  and  philosophies  and  pleads  with  him  to  stay  in 
New  York.     Her  last  words  before  his  return  to  Boston  are  a 
promise  that  she'll  be  waiting  if  he  ever  wants  to  come  back 
from  "that  damned  place"  where  he's  going. 

Marquand  has  treated  a  favorite  theme  of  his,  the 
closed  circle  of  narrow  Boston  society.     The  unconventional- 
ities  of  the  plot  are  not  what  shock  us  here,  but  rather  the 
stiff  unbending  adherence  to  convention  and  form.     Not  that  the 
author  champions  all  of  the  deviations  from  custom  which 
appear  between  the  covers  of  H.  M.  Pulham,  Esquire ,  but 
adultery  is  passed  off  lightly  with  no  comment .    Even  when 
Kay,  Harry's  wife,  spends  a  night  with  an  old  friend  of.  Harry's 
whom  she  had  loved  before  her  marriage,  Marquand  lets  no  hint 
of  his  judgment  be  seen. 

A  possible  saving  factor  in  all  unconventionality, 
a  factor  which  might  excuse  these  people  socially  though 
not  morally,  is  that  their  infractions  of  the  rules  of  custom 
did  no  harm  to  anyone  but  the  doers.     Whether  or  not  the 
seriousness  of  their  conduct  can  be  alleviated  on  that  ground 
is  a  question  of  ethics  and  theology.    Despite  the  lack  of 
publicity  in  their  sinning,  Marvin  and  Kay  are  among  those 
who  disregarded  a  code — and  still  are  heroines. 
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CHAPTER  V 

"'Thou  shalt  not'--but  they  did"  might  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  rebellious  women  represented  in  these 
pages.    For  some  reason  or  other--money ,  food  and  shelter 
even,  love  weakness,  and  more  rarely,  a  desire  to  liberalize 
society--these  heroines  broke  social  rules  and  customs. 
Their  unconventionalities  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have 
brought  little  ostracism  and  punishment.     Stephen  Crane's 
Maggie,  Mrs.  Wharton's  Lily  Bart,  and  Lev/is' s  Carol 
Kennicott  suffered  most  painfully.     Despite  the  consequences 
of  their  assertions  of  individualism  the  rebellious  woman 
feels  very  little  inner  regret  in  most  of  these  cases. 
Though  she  is  aware  that  her  actions  are  extraordinary, 
the  need  which  drove  her  to  unconventionality  is  greater  than 
her  conscience.     The  rebellious  woman  is,  summarily  speaking, 
not  sorry  afterwards. 

The  rebellious  woman  is  not  necessarily  good  or  bad 
in  the  moral  sense.     She  is  more  frequently  looked  upon  as 
"bad"  because  she  acts  differently  from  the  majority  of 
Y/omen.     The  person  who  dares  to  be  different  is  bound  to  be 
regarded  with  surprise  and  perhaps  distaste  and  disappro-al. 
Certainly  the  sinners  against  the  seventh  commandment  are 
justifiably  reprimanded.    Upon  the  observance  of  the  principles 
of  monogamy  and_ ma r riage  depends  the  stability  of  posterity^ 
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Moreover,  the  rebellious  woman  is  not  necessarily 
strong.     The  desire  to  act  unconventionally  and  the  will  to 
carry  through  such  a  wish  often  springs  from  weakness,  not 
from  strength.     These  women  braved  social  disapproval,  yes; 
but  they  did  so,  for  example,  to  escape  hunger  or  loss  of  a 
lover,  the  avoidance  of  which  things  was  more  important  to 
them  than  a  good  name.     Many  times  the  rebellious  woman  has 
proved  herself  weak  morally.     She  has  capitalized  on  her  sex 
in  order  to  obtain  something  she  wanted. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  praise  or  to  censure. 
A  defense  of  the  rebellious  woman  might  be  founded  on  the 
injustice  and  intolerance  of  a  society  which,  in  the  milder 
cases  of  rebellion,  blames  with  undue  severity  the  woman  who 
attempts  to  express  herself.     The  same  society  censures  the 
woman  who  rebels  ignominiously,  but  society  does  not  remedy 
the  cause  which  made  her  a  rebel.     To  Jennie  the  ten-dollar 
fine  which  held  her  brother  in  jail  was  a  fortune;  only  one 
solution  appeared  to  her--the  rich  senator. 

Love  in  all  its  forms  can  be  aided  little  by  society, 
however,  and  that  tender  force  has  had  a  goodly  part  here. 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  rebellious  woman  h^s  had 
an  important  part  in  the  modern  American  novel,  surely  we  can 
concur  in  another  statement:     the  rebellion  has  been  commonly 
against  the  seventh  commandment.     That  subject,  long  avoided 


and  shushed,  has  made  up  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  a  taboo 
by  being  publicized  in  an  extreme  manner. 

In  1940  Ernest  Hemingway  published  another  war 
story  in  which  love  bothers  with  no  legal  ties.    For  Whom 
the  Be  11  Tolls  represented  an  American  sympathizer  on  the 
Loyalist  side  in  Spain's  1936  upheaval  who  meets  and  loves 
a  woman  and  dies  in  three  days.     Maria,  the  girl,  does  not 
expect  marriage;  neither  does  the  reader,  knowing  Hemingway. 
This  is  a  recent  example  of  the  type  of  heroine  who  is  still 
very  popular. 

Even  the  writers  of  negro  stories  are  adopting 
heroines  whose  lives  are  filled  with  brazen,  uncaring 
defiance  for  convention.     Julia  Peterkin's  leading  character 
in  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  (1928)  bears  nine  children  of 
different  fathers,  only  one  of  them  by  her  husband.  This 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  ends  religiously  with  the 
pathetic  death  of  Scarlet  Sister  Mary's  legitimate  son  and 
her  subsequent  penance  and  reception  into  the  church.  The 
story  of  this  negresa  whose  sins  were  deemed  scarlet,  not 
just  black,  is  placed  against  a  background  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  Carolina  cotton  fields. 

In  1929  Dubose  Heyward  centered  her  Mamba ' s 
Daughters  around  an  old  negress,  Mamba,  who  stole  and  plotted 
to  attach  herself  to  a  white  family  for  the  sake  of  her 
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illegitimate  daughter  and  her  daughter's  fatherless  girl. 
Jith  a  mother's  heart  and  her  own  unscrupulous  methods,  IJamba, 
having  gained  work  with  "white  folks,"  succeeded  in  rearing 
her  granddaughter  to  be  an  opera  singer.     She  finds  people  to 
help  her  give  the  girl  singing  lessons. 

The  daughter,  Hagar,  murders  her  lover  and  then 
takes  her  own  life,  but  old  Mamba  has  her  reward  in  the 
granddaughter's  success.     The  denouement  finds  her  confident 
and  proud,  with  only  Hagar 's  death  to  mar  her  accomplishments. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  Boston  banned  a  new  book  and 
immediately  made  it  very  much  in  demand.     It  was  Strange 
Frui t  by  Lillian  Smith,  the  story  of  an  educated  negro  girl 
who  bears  a  white  man's  child  proudly  to  the  horror  of  the 
whole  community.     New  York  booksellers  have  window  displays 
now  with  placards  reading,  "These  books  are  banned  in 
Boston." 

Forgive  me,  gentle  reader,   if  the  rebellion  of 
these  fair  creatures  is  too  often  one  against  the  institution 
of  marriage.     Women  heroines  seem  to  have  become  ever  more 
ready  to  settle  tacitly  for  something  less  than  matrimony  and 
to  throw  propriety  out  of  the  window  without  a  pondering 
minute.     The  sixigle  standard  has  a  foothold  in  modern  fiction. 
Men  have  been  forgiven  and  smiled  at  tolerantly  for  hundreds 
of  years  for  sowing  wild  oats.     Now  the  frailer  sex  seems  on 
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the  march,  and  often  you  will  see  that  she  is  a  true  sister- 
under-the-skin  of  old  Chaucer's  Prioresse  and  has  the 
thought  v/ithin  her,  if  not  on  "a  rroche  of  gold  ful  shene," 

"Amor  vine  it  omnia." 
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AN  AFSTRAGT  OF  TEE  THESIS:     THE  REBELLIOUS  V/OMAN 
IN  THE  MODERN  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

Foreword  and  Chapter  I 

The  thesis  covers  the  period  from  1893  to  the  present 
time  and  uses  a  sampling  process.     The  general  aim  is  to  show 
that  the  rebellious  woman  has  been  and  is  a  central  factor  in 
the  structure  and  subject  matter  of  the  recent  American  novel. 
By  the  term  "rebellious"  is  meant  any  woman  character  who 
intentionally  or  not  disregards  convention.     Pier  breaking  of 
custom  may  be  a  minor  infringement  which  brings  mild  social 
censorship  or  a  serious  straying  from  social  rules.     In  the 
latter  case  the  unconventionality  or  rebellion  is  usually 
against  the  seventh  commandment. 

The  thesis  does  not  say  that  the  rebellious  woman 
is  the  only  kind  of  heroine  today,  nor  does  the  rebel  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  our  modern  novel.     However,  the  period 
since  1893  does  show  a  growing  tendency  to  use  unconventional 
women  as  main  characters. 

A  study  of  the  women  heroines  before  this  period 
helps  build  a  composite  picture  of  what  a  typical  heroine  was 
like  before  the  advent  of  the  rebellious  one.  Hawthorne 
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made  his  sinner  pay  for  her  behavior  in  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
Louisa  Alcott  gave  women  a  prominent  place  in  her  novel 
writing  as  did  William  D.  Howells.     Henry  James  focus sed 
attention  on  girls  in  Daisy  Miller  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
The  picture  is  sparse  in  the  American  field.     In  the  English 
novel  before  1893  we  find  sweet,  innocent,  carefully-protected 
young  ladies  in  Jane  Austen's  Emma,  Charlotte  Bronte's  Villette , 
and  Fanny  Burney' s  Evelina.     The  portrayals  of  these 
wholesome,  properly  obedient  women  present  a  contrasting 
foundation  upon  which  to  begin  tracing  the  rebellious 
woman's  rise. 

The  trend  of  celebrating  the  iconoclas t-of -cust om- 
and-convention  is  due  to  several  forces:     the  growing  emanci- 
pation of  women,  World  War  I  and  the  necessity  for  women  to 
do  men's  work  more  and  more,  reaction  from  the  Victorian 
Period,  and  the  increasing  willingness  of  writers  to  deal  with 
any  subject. 

Each  of  these  rebellious  women  had  a  reason  for 
her  conduct.     Most  frequently  the  cause  is  love  and  passion 
for  a  man.     Material  wants  are  a  strong  incentive,  too.  A 
small  percentage  revolt  because  society  seems  unjust  to  them; 
the  philanthropic  rebel  is  rare. 

Chapter  II 

An  extreme  case  of  rebellion  appears  in  Ernest 
Hemingway's  A  Fa  rev/ell  to  Arms.     The  heroine,  Catherine 


Barkley,  not  only  lives  with  her  lover  without  a  marriage 
ceremony  but  considers  marriage  of  secondary  importance.  She 
is  a  nurse  stationed  in  Italy  during  World  -jar  I  and  marriage 
involves  legal  red  tape  which  makes  it  impractical  even  if  she 
wanted  it.     Her  love  for  a  soldier,  Frederic  Henry,  is  the 
predominant  force  in  her  life.     She  throws  propriety  to  the 
winds,  lives  with  him,  hears  his  child,  and  dies. 

Here  is  a  vivid  example  of  the  type  of  treatment 
the  rebellious  woman  was  being  given.    A  Farewell  to  Arms 
appeared  in  1929,  and  its  pathos  and  simplicity  are  superb. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  banned  in  Boston.     The  censoring  board 
too  often  turns  its  attention  to  "shocking"  books  and  ignores 
cheap  literature  in  magazine  form.     "Does  it  depict  life?"  was 
H.  L.  Mencken's  test,  but  still  we  find  such  books  taken  from 
public  sale  despite  their  quality  of  reality. 

An  antithesis  to  the  willingness  of  Catherine  to 
be  a  rebel  is  the  plight  of  Maggie,  Sister  Carrie,  and 
Jennie  Gerhard t  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.  All 
three  of  these  heroines  are  born  in  poverty  and  become  victims 
of  rebellion  which  forces  them  in  turn  to  act  unconventionally. 
Maggie,  in  the  book  of  that  name  by  Stephen  Crane,  is  driven 
out  of  her  home -by  a  cruel  drunken  mother.     To  escape  brutal 
beatings  and  the  sordidness  of  such  a  home  Maggie  finds  refuge 
with  a  boasting  flashy  barkeeper.     When  he  is  attracted  by 


another  woman,  Maggie  leaves,  becomes  a  streetwalker,  and 
finally  takes  her  own  life.     Maggie  was  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances.    She  took  the  only  way  out  of  poverty  and  the 
vileness  of  slum  life  that  she  knew. 

Sister  Carrie  "by  Theodore  Dreiser  shocked  the 
reading  public  again  in  1900  with  its  story  of  a  prostitute. 
Carrie  is  jobless  in  Chicago,  without  warm  clothes  or  any  of 
the  recreation  and  good  times  she  longs  for.     It  is  easy  for 
her  to  find  excuses  for  succumbing  to  a  fast-talking  salesman 
He  establishes  her  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  she  enjoys 
finery  and  entertainment  which  she  had  only  dreamed  of  before 
When  a  wealthier,  more  polished  man  appears,  Carrie  runs  off 
with  him.     The  second  lover  fails  in  his  work,  loses  money, 
and  thus  loses  Carrie,  but  she  is  materially  a  great  success. 
She  is  sorry  he  is  poor  and  miserable,  but  she  feels  she 
owes  it  to  herself  to  keep  climbing  in  her  new  theatrical 
career.     The  book  closes  with  her  having  attained  wealth  and 
fame.     Dreiser  shows  no  castigation  of  Carrie  for  her  sins. 

Jennie  Gerhardt  is  a  more  pitiful  figure.     She  give 
in  to  her  seducer  so  that  her  brother  may  be  freed  from  jail. 
The  birth  of  her  illegitimate  child  makes  her  different  from 
other  girls,  so  that  when  a  second  lover  asks  her  to  be  his 
mistress,  she  agrees.     She  lives  quite  a  happy  life  in 
wealth  and  comfort,  and  marriage  never  changes  her  single 
state.     Jennie  finds  excuses  for  them  both  at  first  and  then 
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settles  into  an  acceptance  of  her  situation.     She  is  glad  to 
he  with  her  lover,  and  she  makes  that  sufficient  happiness. 

Chapter  III 

This  chapter  treats  women  who  were  comparatively 
mild  offenders  against  convention. 

Lily  Bart  in  The  Eous e  of  Mirth  is  a  young  woman 
who  lives  on  a  small  income  left  her  "by  her  parents.  She 
plays  bridge,  loses  money,  and  asks  the  husband  of  a  friend 
to  reinvest  her  funds  for  her.     Too  late  she  realizes  that 
he  has  advanced  money  of  his  own  to  her,  hoping  for  an  affair. 
This  small  scandal  ostracizes  the  innocent  Lily  from  polite 
society.     She  had  already  tried  to  establish  herself 
in  comfort  once  and  for  all  by  marriage  to  a  wealthy  bachelor, 
but  she  could  not  tolerate  him.     Lily  takes  a  job  as  social 
secretary  but  is  further  involved  when  her  woman  employer 
proves  to  be  unscrupulous.    A  menial  job  in  a  millinery  shop 
is  degrading  but  acceptable  to  Lily  by  this  time.     She  quits 
because  she  has  no  skill  at  the  work.     An  accidental  overdose 
of  a  sleeping  powder  takes  her  life. 

Poor  Lily  is  an  example  of  the  severity  with  which 
society  often  smugly  chastises  a  breaker  of  convention. 

Undine  Spragg  in  Th    Custom  of  the  Country  had  money 
to  protect  her  from  criticism  of  her  unconventionality.  She 
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had  four  husbands  and  a  lover  in  her  shallow  life  but  received 
little  or  no  blame.  The  quick  changes  were  done  with  the  help 
of  Reno, 

Ellen  Olenska  in  The  Age  of  Innocence  commits 
unintentional  offenses  against  convention  when  she  associates 
with  the  "wrong"  people  in  New  York  society  and  wears  a 
gown  which  is  too  low-cut.     Her  breaking  of  the  seventh 
commandment  is  forestalled  when  the  man's  wife  reveals  that 
they  are  to  have  a  child.     Otherwise  Countess  Ellen  is  a  rebel 
only  in  that  she  behaves  as  she  would  have  in  Europe,  and 
that  way  is  too  free  and  outspoken  for  New  York. 

Carol  Kennicott  in  Sinclair  Lewis's  Ma  in  Street  is 
one  of  the  few  heroines  who  have  rebelled  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  society  by  making  it  more  tolerant  and  generous.  Carol 
marries  a  small-town  doctor  and  proceeds  to  dress  more 
fashionably  than  the  women  of  the  town,  to  furnish  her  home 
better,  and  to  institute  new  ideas  in  the  literary  circle 
and  dramatic  club.     She  hates  the  bigotry  and  narrow  outlook 
of  the  citizens,  but  she  finally  learns  that  she  can't  change 
the  system  by  herself.     Hers  is  a  hopeless  battle,  and  she 
resigns  herself  to  the  town  as  it  is. 

In  the  1920 's  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  wrote  of  the 
post-war  youth  who  had  no  inhibitions  of  any  kind.  The 
Eeautiful  and  Damned  presents  two  girls,  Gloria  and  Dot, 
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who  indulged  themselves  In  all  freedoms,  living  drunkenly 
and  promiscuously  as  if  no  social  code  existed. 

Chapter  IV 

Although  Gone  With  the  V/ind  is  laid  in  a  Civil  War 
setting,  its  heroine  is  a  rebellious  woman.     This  hook, 
which  came  out  in  1936,  makes  Scarlett  O'Hara  a  synonym 
for  a  strong-willed,  convention-defying  girl.     She  lies 
and  cheats  to  make  her  first  two  husbands  propose.  Their 
being  already  almost-engaged  affects  her  not  at  all.  When 
the  taxes  are  due,  she  goes  to  an  unscrupulous  though  charming 
blockade-runner  and  offers  herself  in  exchange  for  money.  She 
does  not  care  a  bit  what  people  say  of  her.    While  in  mourning 
for  her  first  husband,  she  startled  the  whole  town  by 
dancing  at  a  public  ball. 

The  women  heroines  in  the  novels  of  the  1930' s 
seem  to  care  less  and  less  what  public  opinion  says  of  them. 
Like  Scarlett,  they  do  as  they  wish  and  consider  the  con- 
sequences subordinate  to  the  completion  of  their  desires. 

Kitty  Foyle,  in  Christopher  Morley's  book  of  that 
name;  was  a  heroine  who  never  hesitated  to  love  freely  despite 
custom  and  convention.     She  fell  in  love  with  a  weak  heir  of 
wealth  from  the  right  side  of  the  tracks.     With  complete 
disregard  for  marriage  the  two  lovers  lived  together  until 
his  family  announced  his  engagement  to  a  girl  of  his  own  class. 
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Kitty,  a  middle-class  working  girl,  is  left  behind  by  the 
wishy-washy  hero.     Her  final  words  prove  that  she  is  glad  she 
loved  him  completely;  she  has  no  regrets  at  all. 

In  H.  M.   Pulham,  Esquire  both  heroines  commit 
adultery.     Marvin  Myles,  the  more  sympathetic  of  the  two, 
is  a  middle-class  girl  earning  her  own  way  in  an  advertising 
concern.     She  is  used  to  taking  care  of  herself  and  depending 
on  herself  because  she  is  alone  in  the  world.     When  she  falls 
in  love  with  Harry  Pulham,  a  complete  physical  expression  of 
that  love  seems  natural  to  her.     Pulham  marries  a  girl  of  his 
own  set,  however.    Kay  Mot ford,  the  wife,  is  unfaithful  twenty 
years  later  when  she  meets  again  the  man  she  loved  before  she 
married  Pulham. 

The  turn  that  rebellion  has  taken  seems  to  be  one 
which  is  almost  exclusively  against  the  seventh  commandment. 

Chapter  V 

The  rebellious  woman  is  not  necessarily  good  or  bad. 
Je  admire  the  woman  who  asserts  a  great  moral  and  social 
tolerance,  but  still  we  censure  her  vecause  she  is  different 
from  most  of  us.     Moreover,  the  rebellious  woman  is  not 
necessarily  strong.     Her  rebellion  may  have  sprung  from  weakness 
or  a  disinclination  to  face  poverty  or  hardship  or  loss  of  a 
lover.     Many  times  the  rebellious  woman  has  proved  herself 
weak  morally. 

 We  can  conclude  from  this  investigation  that  the 


rebellious  woman  has  gained  a  prominent  place  in  our  modern 
novel  and  also  that  the  rebellion  has  frequently  "been  against 
the  seventh  commandment,     A  subject  long  avoided,  adultery- 
has  certainly  been  publicized  enough  to  make  up  for  the  time 
it  was  a  taboo. 

Ernest  Hemingway  makes  sexual  freedom  a  natural 
part  of  his  love  story  in  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls . 

Even  the  writers  of  negro  stories  are  adopting 
heroines  who  defy  convention.     Such  a  woman  appears  in 
Julia  Peterkin's  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  where  the  leading 
character  bears  nine  children  of  different  fathers,  only  one 
of  them  by  her  husband. 

Mamb a 1 s  Daughters  by  Dubose  Heyward  has  two  unmarried 

mothers . 

In  the  spring  of  1944  Boston  banned  Strange  Fruit 
by  Lillian  Smith  in  which  a  negro  girl  proudly  bears  a  white 
man' s  child . 

Men  have  been  forgiven  and  smiled  at  tolerantly  for 
hundreds  of  years  for  sowing  wild  oats.     Now  the  frailer  sex 
seems  on  the  march,  and  woman's  rebellion  points,  unhappily 
enough,  at  the  institution  of  marriage. 
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